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THE THREE COUSINS. 



CHAPTER I. 



The few days which elapsed before the 
departure of Mrs. Cobharst and Laara for 
Lexington were busy days for both of them ; 
for Laura had sufficiently recovered herself to 
be busy too. From the moment she knew 
that her dear Jane was to go with her, all the 
nervous tremour that she had been vainly 
trying to conquer seemed to vanish. She 
would have found it difficult, perhaps, to say 
why, for she would have been greatly at a 
loss to explain what it was she expected Jane 
to do for her, of a nature sufficiently im- 
portant to compensate for all the terrors of 
the drawing-room and the dining-room, which 
her imagination had been painting in such 
terrific colours 
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2 THE THREE COUSINS. 

So it was, however. Instead of the mental 
exclamation of " What shall I do ? what shall 
I do ?" which had constantly recurred to her 
before, the very moment she was quietly alone 
it was, now, " I dare say we shall do very 
well;" and when, in addition to this, she 
learned that her kind, good-natured cousin, 
Mrs. Cobhurst, was going too, she positively 
began to laugh at herself for her former ex- 
aggerated alarm; and before her handsome 
travelling trunk was finally closed, she ac- 
tually began to think that it was possible she 
might like it, after all. 

The meditations of Mrs. Cobhurst, though 
not of a less mixed, were of a less contra- 
dictory kind. She was setting off for Lex- 
ington Park, with a very desperately firm 
purpose of becoming the sole heiress of all 
that Sir Joseph Lexington had to bequeath. 
That there was much to be done before she 
could arrive at this she well knew ; but she 
knew also that she had great resources in an 
intellect, that was never for an instant at a 
loss for expedients, in perseverance that was 
never wearied, in courage that was never 
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daunted, and in principles that had never 
stood in her way upon any occasion since she 
reached the mature age of twenty-one. 

So, as far as purpose went, her meditations 
furnished little or no variety ; but she found 
enough to occupy and amuse her, in the pick- 
ing up and laying in good order, within the 
storehouse of her memory, every trait of cha- 
racter, every indication of purpose, that her 
watchful eye and ear could catch from those 
with whom she was about to associate ; and 
whose hopes and wishes, be they what they 
might, she intended to make bend before her 
own. 

Her observations on Laura were, on the 
whole, exceedingly satisfactory. She per- 
ceived that she was very affectionate, and 
thought that in all probabilfty she should be 
able to inspire her with such devoted attach- 
ment to herself, as would make it an easy 
matter to rule her as she liked. Neither was 
she at all sorry to perceive that the young girl's 
intellect was of a very second-rate order ; or 
rather, as it appeared to her, there was a sort 
of childishness about her, which, if not ex- 
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4 THE THREE COUSINS. 

actly the result of stupidity, was equally 
likely, or perhaps still more so, to make her 
a contemptible obstacle, and, it might be, a 
convenient tool. 

Of Sir Joseph she did not greatly desire 
to see much, till she had got him in his own 
mansion. One good long day of watchfulness 
there would, as she thought, show her more 
what the old man really was, than a dozen 
passed with him in society elsewhere.. .So she 
set none of her ever-ready little engines to 
work, in order to procure an invitation to 
meet him in St. James's Square ; but this 
time, however, the invitation came without, 
and then she had the satisfaction of perceiving 
that he took very little notice of Laura, who 
had been also invited by the thoughtful Mrs. 
Morrison, for the purpose of making her 
somewhat better acquainted with her travel- 
ling companions. 

Sir Joseph seemed to be a little bored 
during the dinner, at which, to say truth, 
there were no very brilliant conversationers. 
His own silent son filled one place, and a cer- 
tain very estimable Dean and his lady, invited 
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chiefly for the sake of breaking the family 
circle, completed the number of eight, for 
which the table was laid. But when they re- 
moved to the drawing-room he became rather 
more conversable, and evidently seemed dis- 
posed to take more notice of the pretty niece 
whom he had invited to be his guest, almost 
without having spoken to her, than he had 
yet done. 

Her manner of receiving this was extremely 
engaging — eager, as the glance of her bright 
eye plainly showed, to catch every word which 
fell from his lips, yet cautiously avoiding 
every thing like fussy empressement. He 
looked at her as if he was really beginning to 
think that she was very pretty, and she looked 
at him as if she would have given the world 
to please him ! 

In the midst of this, Mrs. Morrison came 
up to him, and asked if he felt disposed to 
have a little music. 

" Of course I do," he replied ; arid turning 
to his fair companion on the sofa, he said, 
" Are you enough of a Lexington to sing in 
tune ?" 
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" I cannot sing as Mr. Frederic does," she 
replied, shaking her pretty head ; " but where 
there was nothing better to be had, my sing- 
ing has passed for being quite Lexingtonian/* 

" I am glad to hear it, my dear," he re- 
plied, with more kindness of manner than was 
very usual with him. " Go to the pianoforte 
then, and let us hear what you can do 
for us." 

Mrs. Cobhurst really had a tolerably good 
voice, had been tolerably well taught, and, 
what was better still, she really had enough 
of the Lexington in her to sing tolerably in 
tune. She arose from her seat at the bidding of 
Sir Joseph, therefore, with an air of delighted 
alacrity; but just as she was leaving him she 
stepped back, and whispered almost in his 
ear, "Will you be merciful?... Do I not know 
that I am about to exhibit myself before the 
most accomplished musical critic in the 
world ?...0h! if you knew how my heart was 
beating, I am sure you would pity me ! " 

Sir Joseph Lexington had made many hearts 
beat from the cause now assigned by Mrs. Cob- 
hurst, and perhaps was not disposed to judge 
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her the less gently for recalling to him the 
days when he was younger. But he only 
gave her an encouraging nod ; and she then 
left him, to join her two cousins at the in- 
strument. Mrs. Morrison had no intention of 
singing, but she stood there to preside, and 
was just telling Laura, in a whisper, that she 
thought she would find herself obliged to sing 
alone, for that Mr. Frederic Lexington had 
replied to her application to him, by asking if 
Sir Joseph had expressed any wish for him to 
sing ; and that when she said " No," he had 
so gravely begged her to excuse him, that it 
seemed impossible to repeat the request. 

Just as she had finished giving this infor- 
mation Mrs. Cobhurst joined them, and with 
a plaintive accent, and features to match, in- 
formed them that she had been sent to sing. 

Laura was delighted ; not, perhaps, that 
she was sufficiently at ease to anticipate any 
very great musical gratification, but, if dear, 
kind Mrs. CobhuAt did not dislike singing, 
she hoped she would go on till it was time to 
go away. She knew that the carriage had 
been ordered to take them both away rather 
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early, and thus she flattered herself she should 
escape altogether. 

Mrs. Cobhurst sang, and her singing was, 
like herself, exceedingly pretty ; but the old 
baronet was not content to be fed upon sugar- 
plums, and, by a sudden capricious revulsion 
of feeling, the sort of fade fascination which 
she had contrived to exercise in their short 
little t^te-a-t^te on the sofa appeared to assi- 
milate so completely with her voice and style, 
as to occasion a species of mental qualmish- 
ness, to which he was rather subject; and 
though he did not yet think proper to groan 
aloud, he positively writhed on his seat. 

When the song was ended, the fair minstrel 
crept back to him, like a dog to the heels of 
his master, either to be kicked or caressed, 
as the said master might like best. 

Had Sir Joseph exactly followed his incli- 
nation, it is greatly to be feared that his re- 
ception of his great-niece would have been 
far from knightly ; but, notwithstanding the 
extraordinary license he allowed himself on 
most occasions, he felt that in the drawing- 
room of the Bishop of Solway, and in the 
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presence of a Bishop and a Dean, it would 
not do to take her by the back of the neck 
and throw her out of the room> the manoeuvre 
which he would at that moment have best 
liked to perform ... But, next to this, he 
thought he should best like to indulge in ano- 
ther sort of vengeance, which was by no 
means new to him, and by which he had pu- 
nished poor, unsuspicious mediocrity a thou- 
sand times. He began extolling her singing 
in the most enthusiastic language, yet with 
such admirable acting, as to prevent her 
having the least chance of discovering what 
he was about. ..Mrs. Morrison stood at a little 
distance listening to him, and was a good deal 
surprised at the vehemence of the applause 
he bestowed upon a performance which she 
thought very common-place, and then fell 
into the very egregious error of supposing 
that, notwithstanding the strong feeling Sir 
Joseph had displayed the other night on 
hearing Laura, he must nevertheless have 
completely outlived the musical acumen for 
which he had been so long celebrated. 

She was sorry for this. It was decidedly 
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against the interest of Laura.. ..However, there 
was certainly no help for it, and therefore she 
fulfilled her purpose of asking him what he 
would wish that Laura should sing to him. 

" Nothing, madam !" he replied, with a 
tremendous frown. " After hearing what we 
have heard to-night, it would be too violent 
a trial of the feelings to hear anything else." 

Mrs. Cobhurst looked modest with all her 
might ; Mrs. Morrison looked dismayed. 

Sir Joseph saw this, and by one of those 
very rapid glances by which persons of his 
temperament are wont to utter their " asides," 
be set all right in a moment ; and Mrs. Mor- 
rison, instead of returning to the instrument, 
sat herself down by Mrs. Dean, and beguiled 
the time as well as she could, till the happy 
moment arrived for saying, " at once, good 
night !" 

Mrs. Morrison was so good a woman that 
she was really shocked at feeling herself 
pleased by the discovery she had made re- 
specting the true nature of the cynical old 
baronet's admiration of Mrs. Cobhurst and 
her singing. Had it been a rivalship between 
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Mrs. Cobhurst and herself, which led to such 
feelings, she really would have been more 
ashamed of herself than she had ever been in 
her whole life before . . .but poor Laura had 
so few who could eflfectually befriend her, 
that she flattered herself she might be for- 
given for finding herself once and again in the 
act of smiling involuntarily, but very com- 
placently, as she recalled the bitter irony of 
Sir Joseph's praise. 

Had Mrs. Cobhurst become indeed a first- 
rate favourite with the wayward and violent- 
tempered old man, she felt quite assured, 
though she hardly knew why, that Laura 
must have been the reverse. 

She knew no harm of her cousin Augusta, 
and felt not the slightest inclination to sus- 
pect any; but there was a sort of instinct 
within her that told her she was not quite so 
simply true as Laura, and, perhaps, of all 
imaginable vague and unsupported suspicions, 
this is the one that makes the most disagree- 
able impression upon an honest spirit. 

The plan of the journey, as originally laid 
down by Sir Joseph, was that he would take 
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the two ladies down with him in his barouche, 
and that his servants should follow in his 
usual travelling-carriage. But the evening 
before they set off, the plan was altered, and, 
in fact, that evening proved rather an impor- 
tant one ; a good deal of other business rela- 
tive to the Lexington Park party having been 
arranged in the course of it. 

This last evening was dedicated, by the 
attentive Bishop, to the giving a large 
and splendid dinner-party to Sir Joseph. 
Laura was not invited, because her grand- 
mother might have felt it unkind, Mrs. Mor- 
rison thought, were she to absent herself on 
the last evening before her departure ; but 
Mrs. Cobhurst, to atone for her disappoint- 
ment on a former occasion, was present on 
this; and, as the party was considerably 
larger and more splendid, she felt that she 
had been paid, and with interest. 

It is a pity that I cannot find space to re- 
hearse all Mrs. Cobhurst's toilets, for the 
perusal of the catalogue might have made a 
very useful study for pretty widows of thirty- 
four. Its value would not consist in the 
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fashion of each particular article ; for that, of 
coarse, changes like the waning moon ; but 
it would be found in that masterly manage- 
ment of colours and of textures, by which 
pretty widows of thirty-four may, and often 
do, make themselves look as bewitchingly 
lovely in a well-lighted drawing-room, as if 
they were still eighteen. 

At this dinner-party, at the Bishop of Sol- 
way's, Mrs. Cobhurst might be truly said to 
be dressed d peindrej and it was really a pity 
that her picture could not have been taken at 
the moment when she made her entree... hnt 
no ; it should rather have been at the moment 
when that " bright dream" — as she constantly 
called Lord Brittington, when discoursing to 
her own heart about him — ^it should have been 
at the moment when Lord Brittington entered. 

At that moment, she certainly did look 
captivating. 

Of the rest of the party, it is not necessary 
to speak, as they were, for the most part, a 
selection of very distinguished people with 
whom we have no concern.... but in the even- 
ing there was music, and Mrs. Cobhurst's 
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performance was vehemently applauded, and 
with the most perfect sincerity, by pretty 
nearly every one present, save Sir Joseph and 
his silent son. 

An instance of one of the old gentleman's 
strange caprices concerning that unfortunate 
son was displayed, when Mrs. Morrison, wish- 
ing, before she addressed the retroso Frederic, 
to arm herself with his father's authority, 
asked him if she might petition for a song 
from Mr. Frederic Lexington. 

This application was made immediately 
after Mrs. Cobhurst had finished her most suc- 
cessful effort, in the course of which any one 
who had been closely watching Sir Joseph 
might have seen that he, on his side, was 
watching his son a la d^robee^ and privately 
enjoying the look of intense discomfort which 
had settled on his features during the per- 
formance. 

Whence this arose, or for what reason he 
could take interest in watching the musical 
emotions of one he usually treated with such 
haughty neglect, it is difficult to imagine.... 
But when Mrs. Morrison asked the question 
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above stated, respecting Frederic's singing, 
the half sneer, half smile, which curled his lips 
was exchanged for a very decided frown, as 
he replied, " No, madam ; if you please, I 
would wish you to let Mr. Frederic Lexington 
alone. I have no desire whatever to hear him 
sing to-night." 

And of course Mr. Frederic Lexington did 
not sing ; but Lord Brittington did, and was 
on this occasion sufficiently well inspired to 
trust to his comic vein, and produced a buffa, 
that his dearly beloved master Lablache might 
have listened to with satisfaction. 

The aged baronet took the trouble of 
getting up and walking across the room, to 
shake him by the hand. 

" Lord Brittington," he said, in the tone 
of authority in which he had been used to 
speak on such subjects for considerably more 
than half a century, " Lord Brittington, you 
have sung that song in a free, noble, and very 
masterly manner indeed.... You are too clever 
to meddle with a style that you do not be- 
long to.. ..Take an old man's judgment on it." 

" I will take yours, Sir Joseph, against a 
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million," replied the good-natured young 
peer...." I am so glad you liked it..*.I saw 
you were first-rate disgusted with me the 
other night.... But, upon my honour, I will 
never touch upon the ^Ercles' vein* again.*, 
and I am very much obliged to you for the 
lesson." 

Whether it were the genuine good-humour 
of this speech, which opened the old gentle- 
man's heart, or that he thought the Lexing- 
ton party required such a guest ; or that his 
eye, which happened, while the young man 
was speaking, to glance towards Mrs. Cob- 
hurst, who, on her side, was permitting her 
eye to glance, for a moment, with very speak- 
ing rapture at the said young man, and that 
thereupon it occurred to the hospitable host 
that there would be great advantage in in- 
viting him ; whatever might have been the 
cause of it, the fact is that Sir Joseph Lex- 
ington's reply to Lord Brittington's speech 
was in these words : 

*' I wish, my lord, that you would come 
and cultivate your voice at Lexington Park 
for a week or two . . .1 am going to carry 
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down two of my great-nieces to-morrow — 
Mrs. Cobhurst, I mean, and Laura Lexington ; 
and, when the holidays begin, or perhaps a 
little before, we shall muster something of a 
party, I dare say . . .Will you come and try 
what an old Neopolitan can make of a vie de 
chateau in cold England ?" 

" Most assuredly will I," replied the young 
nobleman, colouring with very evident plea- 
sure. " I will come as soon as you please, 
and stay as long as I can." 

" You may set off to-morrow, if you will, 
and stay till you are tired.. ..But I cannot 
hope for much of a party before the holi- 
days." 

This was one very important piece of busi- 
ness, as was proved by the fact that Mrs. 
Cobhurst, to whom Lord Brittington imme- 
diately announced it, never closed her eyes in 
sleep till four o'clock in the morning.... 

Another was, Sir Joseph's making a very 
civil little harangue to the Bishop of Solway, 
before he departed, to the effect that if he, 
the Bishop, were not better engaged during 
the Easter recess, he, Sir Joseph, would be 
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very happy to see him and Mrs. Morrison at 
Lexington Park !.... And the invitation was 
accepted in the most gracious manner pos- 
sible.. •• 

And another still was despatched just at 
the very last moment, when Sir Joseph, ad- 
dressing himself to Mrs. Morrison and Mrs; 
Cobhurst conjointly, informed them that he 
had changed his plan respecting the manner 
in which he should perform his journey to 
Lexington on the morrow. " It will suit me 
better to run down with Frederic in the post- 
chariot. I can take my own man and the 
groom with me. ...The two ladies will have the 
barouche to themselves, and their maids may 
take possession of the coachman's seat, as 
they will go with postboys and posthorses.... 
The rest of the people I shall take with me 
may go by that blessed conveyance, dedicated, 
by permission, to the mob. ...The abomination, 
unhappily, comes to within half a mile of my 
Park gates; and many there be who con- 
gratulate me on the great convenience of 
getting from Lexington to London in two 
hours .... But, as far as I am concerned, I 
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declare to Heaven that I had rather be three 
weeks about it than submit to so detestably 
democratic an arrangement." 

While Sir Joseph was uttering this little 
tirade against railroads, which, upon principle, 
he never omitted doing whenever an oppor- 
tunity occurred, Mrs. Cobhurst, though she 
appeared to be listening to him as if a visible 
oracle were opening its jaws to enlighten her, 
was anxiously taxing her judgment to decide 
whether, when confessing she had no maid, 
she might not venture to hint that she had 
one very little man (her trusty page) who 
would take almost less than no room on the 
barouche-box, and whom she felt it would be 
vastly more convenient to take than to leave 
on board-wages in town. 

Her lodgings she was to give up on the 
morrow, her extra boxes being kindly ac- 
commodated by her cousin, the Bishop's lady ; 
and, if she could indeed venture to take her 
poor, dear little Alfred, she should be, during 
the whole of her delightful visit, absolutely 
free from any expense whatever, (" washing," 
as she soliloquized, " excepted, of course.") 
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She was in dreadful alarm, poor lady, lest 
the queer-tempered old baronet might have a 
particular aversion to pages; but she knew 
she was skilful at " backing out," and the 
advantage, being well worth winning, she did 
venture, as soon as the oracle had ceased, to 
say, '* You are very kind and thoughtful, my 
dear Sir Joseph, as to what you say about my 
taking a maid ; and I know not why I should 
blush to confess to so near a relation and so 
kind a friend that my income does not enable 
me to afford such an indulgence.. ..But...." 

" Pray make no apology, Mrs. Cobhurst, 
for being young and active enough to wait 
upon yourself," said Sir Joseph, interrupting 
her...." a soldier's wife and a soldier's widow 
are likely to learn this, and an excellent lesson 
for them it is." 

In what sort of spirit this was uttered, the 
pretty widow did not exactly know, neither 
had she time to think about it, but she ven- 
tured to exclaim, 

" Dearest Sir Joseph ! How can I ever 
thank you enough for all your generous kind- 
ness ! Such an invitation ! Such unbounded 
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hospitality! Shall you, my dearest uncle, 
think that I am taking ungenerous advantage 
of this, if I venture to propose bringing with 
me a dear good little quiet boy, whom I have 
taken, in fact, from charity, and whom I 
shall be very sorry to leave in London ex- 
posed to all the vile temptations of the metro- 
polis ? Will you permit this little fellow to 
occupy the place you so kindly offered to my 
maid r 

" My dear lady," replied Sir Joseph, with 
one of his own particular sneers, *' I should 
be doing you better service, methinks, if I got 
the child into a charity school. Lexington 
Park will be quite as little suited to him as 
the metropolis." 

Mrs. Cobhurst perceived that she had made 
a blunder, but she laughed it off gaily, saying, 
" Nay, nay, dear uncle ! He is not quite such 
a useless creature as that, either. He costs 
me very little, it is true, but he makes a very 
respectable-looking page.... and is quite my 
right hand, I assure you." 

** Y OUT page, Mrs. Cobhurst?.... Oh! that 
is quite a different affair. Bring your page 
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with you, by all means ; I would not for the 
world be cruel enough to rob a lady of her 
page." 

Mrs. Cobhurst returned her thanks very 
gracefully, and took her leave, promising to 
be punctually ready at the appointed hour on 
the morrow.... 

But, had not the idea of staying in the same 
house with Lord Brittington possessed her 
wholly, she would have given more than a 
mere passing thought to a doubt which sug- 
gested itself rather disagreeably, as to whether 
she quite understood the character of her ve- 
nerable great uncle. 

She had begun by supposing that so very 
old a man could be nothing more than a very 
old man, and that all which she should find 
wanting to effect her important object would 
be a little judicious petting, or perhaps a 
good deal of judicious petting, such as she 
very well knew how to administer.... But now 
she did not feel quite certain that this would 
suffice. There still seemed to be a remnant 
of character and individuality left.... Yet the 
moment given to this suspicion was long 
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enough to suggest also, that she too had cha- 
racter and individuality.... 

And then she kissed Mrs. Morrison, squeezed 
the hand of the Bishop, got into her hack, 
and drove home, wholly, solely, and altogether 
occupied by the idea of the " bright dream," 
and of the various little plots and plans which 
were arranging themselves into a regular sys- 
tem in her head for preventing the said " bright 
dream " from ever pertinaciously haunting any 
one but herself during the all-important days 
which they were to pass together in the shades 
of Lexington. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

Both the ladies appeared to enjoy their 
sixty mile drive exceedingly. 

Mrs. Cobhurst was a clever woman, and 
contrived to make herself not only agreeable 
to Laura during the course of it, but before it 
ended she had taught that very inexperienced 
young person to believe that she had the ex- 
treme good fortune of pleasing Mrs. Cobhurst 
to a degree that had insured her a warmly 
attached friend for life. 

Laura's state of mind, while freely enjoying, 
for the first time that she could remember, 
the rapid course of four good posthorses 
through the bright clear air, unadulterated 
by any smoke or any vapours from either 
London or its environs, was truly delightful. 
As she went on, however, and enjoyed in ad- 
dition to this the sweet consciousness of having 
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gained a friend, as amiable as she was lovely, 
a rather painful feeling of self-reproach caused 
her to sigh, as she remembered how little 
trust she bad placed in the goodness of Proyi- 
dence when she had permitted herself to weap 
through half the night because Sir Joseph had 
inyited her to go to Lexington ! 

" Why do you sigh, dearest ?" said Mrs. 
Cobhurst. 

" Because I am ashamed of myself,*' replied 
Laura, after the hesitation of a moment. 

" Ashamed of yourself, my darling girl?... 
What can you mean ?" 

" I am ashamed of myself, Mrs. Cobhurst," 
said Laura. ^^ I feel at this moment, and I 
am sure you will not wonder at it, as if I were 
the very happiest girl in the whole world !.... 
and yet I was so ungrateful when Sir Joseph's 
invitation was first given as to believe myself 
the most unfortunate and the most miser- 
able.*' 

" You need not be ashamed of yourself for 
that, my Laura !" replied Mrs. Cobhurst, 
fondly throwing her arm round the slight 
waist of her companion. " We never should 
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be ashamed of feelings that Nature has made 
ineyitable. At least, that is my doctrine, and 
I doubt if the whole bench of bishops, with 
our right reverend cousin in the midst of them, 
could mend it.. ..How could a young creature 
like you, thrust out from a beloved parent, 
and a dear accustomed home, feel any thing 
but miserable, at being carried amidst a set 
of utter strangers ?" 

" Yes, yes ! That was the cause of all my 
misery !'* cried Laura. " And how can I ever 
thank you enough, my dearest cousin, for 
turning all this sorrow into joy?"... 

" Love me, sweet one !" replied Mrs. Cob- 
hurst, kissing her. " Not all the thanks that 
all the world could give me, would be worth 
one single hour of your true and cordial love ! 
....I have always had a strong idea, Laura, 
that there was something greatly more than 
the mere influence of a name in the feelings 
produced by near relationship.. ..Do you not 
think so, my love ?" 

" I have never yet thought much about it," 
replied Laura ; ^^ but I suppose it must be 
so," she added innocently, " for how else can 
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we account for your exceeding kindness to 
mer 

" I do account for it so, my sweet girl," 
replied the truthful Mrs. Cobhurst, " and my 
doing so may be a proof to you of my deep 
sincerity, for might I not tell you that it was 
your merit alone which had won my heart ? 
And so I feel assured I well might do, had I 
known you longer, but I freely confess that I 
felt a degree of tenderness towards you at the 
very first moment your sweet eyes met mine, 
which mere judgment could not at that period 
have created.... No! We are of the self-same 
race, dear Laura ! Our grandfathers and 
grandmothers were the same! You are to 
me by blood all but a sister, and my heart 
tells me that even this near and sacred tie 
will be drawn tighter still between us, by the 
bonds of partial friendship....! really never 
did see the human being so every way calcu- 
lated to attach me as yourself !.... Then let me 
be as an elder sister to you, Laura ! Tell me, 
day by day, as we go on together, all you 
think, and all you feel. The few years of 
difference in our ages is just suflScient, I 
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think, to enable me to be useful to you, by 
my greater knowledge of the world, and oh ! 
what task could ever be so sweet to me as 
standing like a guardian sister between you 
and danger of every kind !" 

Had not Mrs. Cobhurst profited largely by 
all that Mrs. Morrison had told her respect- 
ing the character of Laura? Her clinging 
affection, her ingenuous truth, her self-acknow- 
ledged want of caution.... all was to be turned 
to good account ; and long before they had 
reached Lexington Park, Laura had mad^ up 
her mind to be guided by Mrs. Cobhurst in 
every thing, and had fervently thanked her 
lucky stars for having so providentially sup- 
plied her with exactly the friend of whom 
she had need ! 

While the intimacy between the two ladies 
was thus prosperously going on within the 
carriage, some sort of acquaintance was pro- 
ceeding between the oddly-matched pair of ser- 
vants without. 

Jane, aged fifty, with plain but intelligent 
features, was in dress, demeanour, and feeling 
the beau ideal of a good servant.... ready to 
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comply with all the reasonable wishes of her 
employers, and thereby deserving very em- 
phatically the designation of " maid-of-ailr 

Alfred, aged fifteen, with pretty but sin- 
gularly pert features, was the beau ideal of 
that most useless of animals, a lady's page.... 
ready to comply with every kind of wish of 
his employers, provided it did not give him 
too much trouble, and certainly deserving 
most emphatically the designation of servant 
of no work. 

It was the individual of the nobler sex who 
began the conversation. " Pray, ma'am," said 
he, " are you a lady's-maid ?" 

** Yes, my lad," she replied, " I am that 
young lady's maid, that is sitting behind us 
with your missis." 

" You 'mean to say, ma'am, I suppose, that 
you are a servant belonging to her, because 
as to your being a lady's-maid, I can't help 
doubting it a little. I don't believe that ladies- 
maids ever wear them sort of odd, square-look- 
ing little straw bonnets, with nothing but the 
strings by way of trimming." 
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^* Well, my man, I dare say you are right," 
returned Jane, looking good-humouredly into 
his saucy young face. " Perhaps you are a 
lady's-maid yourself, as you know so much 
about trimmings ?" 

" No, ma'm, I am a lady's page," replied 
the boy ; " and as to trimmings, a page is not 
worthy to be called a page, unless he knows 
something about them." 

" I dare say you are right, my little fellow," 
returned Jane, wrapping her good warm cloth 
cloak round her, ^* and it is possible, I am 
thinking, that you may know something about 
that same in more ways than one." 

" And I am thinking," returned the urchin 
sharply, ** that it is possible the being old is 
no good excuse for being rude to those that 
are young." 

" And that's true, too," returned Jane, 
laughing, " and I won't be rude to you any 
more, if I can help it. But old folks are 
ticklish at times in their tempers, and 'tisn't 
always easy for them to listen civilly, when 
young birds are chirping over-shrilly." 

This concluded their conversation for that 
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bout) but it was sufficient to give each some 
little notion of the other. 

« • « « « 

On arriving at Lexington, Laura was greatly 
astonished at its splendour. 

" Why, what a poor, tame, unimaginative 
sort of person I must be ! " she exclaimed. 
" All the fine country places I ever saw in my 
life were half a dozen, or so, that my cousin 
Morrison told me to look at out of the car- 
riage-windows, one day, two or three years 
ago, when she took me with her to spend the 
morning with an old kdy at Richmond.... and 
I believe they all belonged to noblemen. But, 
if I do not greatly mistake, this is much more 
noble than any of them." 

** It is indeed a magnificent place," replied 
Mrs. Cobhurst, leaning over the side of the 
carriage as the road made a sudden sweep 
that displayed the wide-spreading park to 
great advantage. '^ I suppose that, although 
I am not many years older than you are, 
Laura, I have seen considerably more magni- 
ficence of all sorts ; but upon my word I think 
this is the finest place that even I ever saw.... 
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What a noble fafade^ Laura ! Just fancy all 
those windows lighted up for a f^te ! I am 
sure that I hope you and your father, my 
dear/ will make it up before he takes posses- 
sion of this glorious mansion !...And just think, 
my darling Laura, what a thing it would be 
for you, if he should die without having a 
son !" 

Perhaps in the whole circle of possible 
topics which Mrs. Cobhurst could have hit 
upon, the one most jarring to the nature of 
Laura was the one she thus rudely touched. 
Reared in almost absolute poverty... indebted 
almost to charity for her education, this close 
proximity to splendid wealth could not be 
alluded to, without making her feel that there 
was something wrong somewhere. Her fa- 
ther's notorious want of money was too 
familiar to her for the wrong to rest wholly 
on him ; and it was therefore Sir Joseph who 
suddenly seemed to grow into a very wicked 
uncle indeed, for having so long left his heir 
without the power of assisting in the main- 
tenance of his child. 

" My father ought not to be so poor while 
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his uncle is so rich," said she. " I know he 
has not always cond acted himself as he ought 
to do, yet surely this cannot quite justify the 
owner of such a place ^as this, for suffering 
him to continue almost without the means of 
existence/* 

It was a pity that the eyes of Laura were 
not directed at that moment to the pretty face 
of her companion, instead of regaling them- 
selves by wandering over the beautiful scene 
around her. Had she seen the keen look of 
suddenly awakened suspicion which the face of 
Mrs. Cobhurst expressed, she would at once, 
and for ever, have learned to doubt the ex- 
treme affection she expressed for her. 

But not even the professions of that elo- 
quent lady's affection were further from the 
truth, than was the idea which she formed of 
poor Laura's character at that moment. The 
being suddenly reminded that the magnificent 
residence she saw must ere long become the 
property of her father, suggested the very 
natural feeling that he ought not to have 
passed his life in poverty ; but, as to herself, 
and any chance that could bring the inhe- 
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ritance to her, not even the shadow of a 
thought crossed her mind. 

Mrs. Morrison, as well as the Bishop, felt 
so thoroughly convinced that Edward Lex- 
ington only waited for the death of his uncle 
in order to marry again, that they had never 
either of them thought the chance of Laura's 
succession worth much, and without after re- 
curring to the subject, Mrs. Morrison had 
considered it as a positive duty to make her 
understand this ; and she did understand it 
so effectually, that while Mrs. Cobhurst was. 
weaving a web in which to entrap the wordly- 
minded young girl, whose first thought on 
entering the gates of Lexington was to de- 
plore the long delay to her father's possession 
of the place, she had already forgotten the 
repining feeling which a touch of filial in- 
terest had given birth to; and thinking as 
little of the owner of the place as did the 
dappled deer that fed amidst its oaks, she 
again yielded herself to all the delight which 
the novel beauty of all that met her eyes so 
well deserved to inspire. 

They had driven at the rate of ten miles an 
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hoar, but nevertheless the light of a full 
bright moon had a good deal to do in making 
this beauty visible, for the light of day was 
rapidly failing ; but the weather was beau- 
tifully clear, and the gentle freezing process 
that was going on seemed to purify the air, 
and render every object visible with unusual 
distinctness. The wide-spreading lake, which 
formed one of the most striking features of 
the place, and which, being liberally fed by 
the copious river that passed through it, had 
none of the languid look which ornamental 
water is sure to assume, unless Nature intern- 
feres a little to prevent it, reflected this bright 
moon without permitting it to lose a fraction 
of its brightest, and the whole scene seemed 
only the more brilliant for the coming darkness, 
for its chief efiect upon the landscape was to 
deepen the broad shadows which, though leaf- 
less, the noble trees, profusely grouped in all 
directions, cast upon the ground. 

Of all this Mrs. Cobhurst saw not one 
single particle. Her speculations were all 
turned inward, and she was intently poring 
over the means for most effectually displaying 
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to Sir Joseph the light in which his character 
and conduct appeared to the beggarly and in- 
solent great-niece whom, as it seemed, he most 
delighted to honour. 

The happier Laura, however, saw nothing 
but what was displayed before her eyes ; but 
this was all of a kind to animate her young 
spirits, and to banish all that Earth had of 
ugly from her thoughts. 

On arriving, at length, before the splendid 
portico, they found that the sound of their 
wheels had done the office of an avant courier 
for them, the lofty portal being thrown widely 
open, and no less than three liveried lackeys 
standing in readiness to facilitate their entry 
into the mansion. 

As they mounted the steps, a fourth do- 
mestic, but without a livery, stepped forward, 
and with an air of very civil apology an- 
nounced the fact, that Sir Joseph was not yet 
arrived. 

Why it was that in giving this information, 
most assuredly intended for both the ladies, 
he should have addressed himself wholly to 
one, and that one the youngest, it might be 
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difficult to guess, did not experience teach us 
that there is a mysterious connaissance de 
chases among servants, which enables them, 
like gipsies teUing fortunes, to make many a 
palpable hit, the power of doing which comes 
we know not whence. 

It is to be hoped, however, that in neither 
case the Prince of Darkness has any thing to 
do with this preternatural light. Be this as 
it may, it was decidedly to Laura, and not to 
Mrs. Cobhurst, that this groom of the cham- 
bers sort of personage announced the absence 
of his master. 

But, having done so, he most graciously 
addressed both ladies conjointly as he added, 
^' But if you will be pleased, ladies, to let me 
show you to your rooms, you will just have 
good time to dress for dinner, and will find 
Sir Joseph in the drawing-room when you 
come down." 

A bend of the head from each was all the 
answer that this required, and Laura did no 
more; but Mrs. Cobhurst had one or two 
bustling little orders to give to her page, re- 
specting the especial care he was to take of 
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her luggage, and the order in which her four 
various sized boxes were to be considered, 
and then the party moved on. 

But was Mrs. Cobhurst's attention devoted 
solely to her luggage ? 

No ! Precious as this was, it did not oc- 
cupy her so exclusively as to prevent her 
setting down in her memory the offensive 
fact, that Laura had been immediately re- 
cofi^nised as Miss Leamington, and addressed 
aocordingi,. 

Something like an imprecation rose in her 
heart as she noted this ; but it was in a lady- 
like vein, and might have been noted thus : — 
" Soh !...If I have not wit enough to cure 
this, let it continue till one of us shall be food 
for worms ! " 

But it was worse still, when, having reached 
the. fine corridor, lighted from above, which 
communicated with the double range of guests' 
chambers, stretching the whole length of the 
centre part of the building, the man stopped 
before a door, which he threw open, saying, 
rather pompously, " This room is prepared 
for you. Miss Lexington;" and then going a 
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Step or two back to another, which they had 
already passed, he added, as he threw that 
open likewise, " and this, ma'am, is yonrs." 

It was a relief to Lanra to find herself 
alone with Jane, for a dear, precious hoar or 
so, instead of being ushered at once into the 
presence of Sir Joseph. 

She did not, however, express the feeling 
in words — she only shut the door as soon as 
her trunk was lodged within it, and then put 
her arms round her attendant's neck and 
kissed her. 

Jane was probably in the habit of under- 
standing Laura's kisses, and apparently did 
so now ; for she said, " I am not sorry, my 
dear, that you should be quiet a bit before 
you see any body. You won't feel so hurried 
like ! after you have sat down a little, it will 
go off. You never were galloped along so 
in your life before. How did you like it. 
Miss Laura ?" 

" Very much indeed, Jane ! Didn't you ?" 

" Why, yes, I could not help thinking it 
was very pleasant... But I feel a little tired 
and giddy-like. Miss Laura," replied Jane, 
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but you don't look a bit tired !...and it may 
be because I am growing a little old, which 
always will make a difference." 

** But I feel giddy too, Jane — at least, I 
believe so ; but I do not very well know how 
I feel. • .It is all so new, and so strange, and 
so fine ! " 

" Ah, my dear child ! If your poor, 
dear"... 

Mamma was the word that would have 
followed (had not the kind-hearted woman 
stopped herself), accompanied by an expres- 
sion of regret that the poor lady had never 
seen the splendour of her husband's family ; 
but she felt this was not a theme likely to 
compose the spirits of her young charge, and 
she showed her woman's wit by finishing her 
speech, by adding " grandmamma^^ instead. 

*^ If your poor, dear grandmamma could but 
see this beautiful room, and that noble bed. 
Miss Laura, and that great tall glass, that 
must be made on purpose that you may see 
yourself all over!. ..And then do just look at 
the sofa, and the work-table, and the books, 
and the writing things, and the footstool, 
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and the screen, and that dear, beautiful, bright 
fire ! Isn't it a bed-room and a parlour all 
in one ? " 

'^ It is only a great deal too fine for me, 
Jane,'" replied Laura gravely," and I shall 
feel perfectly lost in it if you are not here 
with me." 

** And what is this other room, with the 
same beautiful, pretty carpet?" said Jane, 
walking towards an open door. 

** That is the dressing-room, I dare say, 
like my cousin Morrison's," replied Laura, 
following her. 

And Laura was right. It was a dressing- 
room, full of accommodation and comfort of 
all sorts, and haying, moreover, what few 
dressing-rooms could boast, namely, a hand- 
some, new-looking, grand pianoforte in a snug 
comer of it. 

" Good gracious ! how delightful ! " cried 
Laura, instantly forgetting every thing else, 
and opening the instrument as eagerly as a 
thirsty wayfarer might a bottle of champagne. 

** What a pianoforte !" she exclaimed, after 
running her hands over the instrument for a 
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few minntes, and luxuriating in its rich tones 
and perfect accord. 

" Have all the dressing-rooms in the house 
such a pianoforte as this, I wonder?...! dare 
say they have. What a princely man this 
great-uncle of mine must be! Musn't he, 
Jane?" 

" He is a very grand, rich gentleman, Miss 
Laura, there is no doubt of that," replied 
Jane ; " but, my dear young lady," she added, 
" you really must not sit there playing in that 
way, for do but just think that your trunk is 
to be unpacked, and all your things taken 
tidily out of it, and put into those beautiful 
presses and drawers yonder ; and then haven't 
you got to be dressed, Miss Laura?... And think 
how it will look if the old gentleman comes 
home, and finds that you have been amusing 
yourself in this way, instead of getting ready 
for him?" 

Not one single word of all this had Laura 
heard. The instrument was the best she had 
ever touched ; and, doubtless, in consequence 
of Mrs. Morrison's neglect of her phrenolo- 
gical friend's caution in former days, all her 
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faculties were so completely absorbed in what 
she was about, that trunk, dress, uncle — ^all 
sounded in her ears as the importunate hum 
of an insect might have done, neither more 
nor less. 

But this state of things could not, of course, 
be long endured by such a sober-minded and 
judicious a person as Jane, and she, therefore, 
did the only effectual thing she could do, to 
put an end to it. She placed herself imme- 
diately behind the music-stool on which her 
young mistress had seated herself, and passing 
an arm on each side of her beautiful head, 
deliberately laid the rough hands belonging to 
them on the delicate fingers which were 
careering with such brilliant activity over the 
keys. 

The startled and almost terrified Laura 
looked round, as if she expected to see a giant 
standing behind her. 

" Oh, Jane ! How can you serve me so ?" 
she uttered, in a very plaintive voice. " I 
don't think I ever was so happy before, in my 
whole life, and now you are come to tell me 
that I must not be happy any longer." 
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" My darling child," said poor Jane, in a 
voice almost as dolorous as that of Laura her- 
self, " I would not vex you so for the whole 
world, if I could help it. But didn't the 
gentleman that opened the door for us say 
that the old gentleman would be here directly ? 
•••.and didn't he say, too, that we should just 
have time to get you ready for dinner ?'* 

** Well, then, shut it up, shut it up, Jane, 
or I shall begin again, as sure as possible !" 
said Laura. '^ I cannot help it ; I do assure 
you it is not out of naughtiness or obstinacy, 
Jane ; but I feel as if my fingers were stronger 
than me, and would begin again, whether I 
would give them leave or no." 

And, so saying, the instrument having in- 
stantly been closed by Jane, the young 
fanatica left the scene of temptation, and 
submitted herself to the very decidedly ne- 
cessary business of the hour. 

But even so her thoughts were not so much 
fixed as they ought to have been on the deli- 
cate white muslin frock which Mrs^ Morrison 
had charged Jane to select for the first ap- 
pearance of \iQv protegee y whom she thought 
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might not be steady enough to remember the 
same instructions, if given to herself. 

Fortunately for the anxious punctuality of 
Jane, Laura was one of those lucky young 
ladies whose garments, on being put upon them, 
seem instantly to arrange themselres, in a way 
to convince the most careless observer that 
they could not possibly look better; and 
therefore Laura was ready in time, which 
certainly would not have been the case, had 
she been one of the laborious pinsters who 
think that no possible arrangement of their 
draperies ought to be trusted as the best, till 
many, very many, have been tried ; nor any 
curl, ringlet, band, or plait, of their tresses, as 
enchanting as perhaps it might be, if a little 
more touching, and twisting, and smoothing, 
and pressing, were bestowed upon it. 

And it was for this very reason, in all human 
probability, that when Laura left her room, 
and gently tapped at the door of Mrs. Cob- 
hurst's apartment to ask if she were ready, 
and if they should go down together, she 
found that fair widow not yet dressed for 
company, either in body or mind. The first 
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summons of Laura received no answer, and it 
was therefore repeated a little louder than 
before, and soon after this second knocking 
the door opened, and the still unfinished per- 
son of Mrs. Cobhurst appeared at it. 

** Can I help you ?" said the beautiful girl, 
with the very loveliest of youthful blushes at 
the consciousness of her own pretty toilet. 

" Did your countrified old servant dress 
your hair. Miss Lexington?" demanded the 
widow, with a look and voice that ought to 
have been laid aside before she opened the 
door. 

" Is anything the matter, dear Mrs. Cob- 
hurst ?" said Laura, whose smiles were in an 
instant chased by a look of genuine dismay; 

Mrs. Cobhurst became aware of her danger, 
and replied, pressing her hand to her forehead, 

" Alas, yes, my dearest Laura ! I have been 
seized, since I came in, with one of my dread- 
ful headaches. It is impossible to describe to 
you what I suffer !" 

" Good heavens ! How very sorry I am I" 
replied Laura, with unmistakeable sincerity. 
" Shall I come in to you ?" (for Mrs. Cobhurst 
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coDtinned to hold the door in her hand, as if to 
guard the approach to that mystic altar of the 
Loves and Graces^ whereon her toilet was 
spread.) ** Shall I come in and help you to 
get into bed ?" 

" No, no, no ! Not for the world, my 
dearest creature ! Go down, my love, go 
down, for goodness sake, and tell Sir Joseph 
not to wait for me... .Illness, you know, is an 
excuse for everything ! How charmingly you 
look, my darling Laura!. ...And, by the by, 
dear love," she added, in a tone that seemed 
to indicate returning health, " by the by, my 
sweet Laura, let me beg of you, as a proof of 
your dear, precious affection, never again to 
call me Mrs. Cobhurst!....!^ it not treason to 
the love of kindred?.. ..Kindred in heart, in 
feeling, and in race, as we are, Laura, ought 
we to treat each other with such cold for- 
mality?.... Let me be Augusta to you, as you 
are Laura to me !" 

Laura smiled kindly, but blushed a little, 
too, as she listened to this absurd request. 
She felt the incongruity of such familiarity 
between a girl of her own age and a married 
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woman.... like Mrs. Cobhuret, who, notwith- 
standing her prettiness, did not look particu- 
larly young for her age.... But to refuse such 
a request was impossible, and she therefore 
answered in the most unmeaning tone that 
ever issued from her lips, " Oh, yes !" 

" Now then go, sweet love !....! think that it 
is going off !....! think that I shall be better 
presently !..«• Adieu ! I must not lose any more 
time." 

Laura felt this to be very true, and retreated 
instantly towards the stairs. 

Nor must we suppose for a moment that 
Mrs. Cobhurst forgot the first great object of 
her life, while thus conversing. Oh, no! 
Every word she uttered to Laura, while they 
thus stood at the door of her bed-room, was 
like holding in the fire a limb already scorched ; 
but had she not made a move, on first opening 
that door, which might lose her the most im- 
portant game she had ever played ? And was 
it not, therefore, her first duty to take it 
back?... .As to the additional moment given to 
the subject of her name, that was another and 
a separate affair, but which bore, like every- 
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thing else, on the great object. She had long 
ago decided that she woald make her yoang 
cousin address her by her beaatifal name of 
Aagnsta....not only becaase it was a beaatifal 
name, bat for the far stronger reason, that it 
would invest her with an air of youthfulness 
which the appellation of Mistress Cobhurst 
could never suggest. 

But this done and provided for, the delay 
of another instant would almost have driven 
her mad ; and she not only shut but bolted the 
door, as Laura withdrew from it, with a 
vivacity of movement which showed the con- 
dition she was in, as plainly as if she had 
uttered an oath. 
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CHAPTER III. 

NotwithstandiDg this delay, Laura found, on 
entering the drawing-room, that it was still 
unoccupied. On descending the stairs, she 
had no difficulty in discovering which was the 
room she was to enter, for it seemed to her 
that a whole host of liveried ushers became 
visible the moment she appeared, all ready to 
marshal her the way she was to go. 

Never perhaps was there a more essentially 
ostentatious old gentleman than Sir Joseph 
Lexington. There was an immensity of pride 
in his constitution, and, as he had no wife and 
children to be proud of, the disease broke out 
in a vehement love for fine houses, fine car- 
riages, and an establishment in every respect 
Men monte. 

Whenever an individual is subject to this 
species of weakness, he invariably feels pecu- 
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liar gratification in displaying bis splendonrs 
to persons unaccastomed to the like ; and it 
miglit possibly be from tbis cause tbat Sir 
Josepb's wbole establisbment was put as com- 
pletely on tbe qui vive for tbe reception of bis 
two ratber obscure lady cousins, as if be 
were receiving some particularly distinguisbed 
grandee. 

Tbe drawing-room into wbicb Laura was 
usbered was extremely magnificent, botb as to 
its size and decorations ; and tbe effect of its 
sumptuousness was by no means lost upon 
Laura, but it affected ber differently perbaps 
from wbat ber great uncle migbt bave ex- 
pected ; for, instead of being awe-struck, sbe 
was only deligbted. Her eye, tbough sbe 
knew it not, pretty creature, was quite as 
correct as ber ear, and sbe bad tbat instinc- 
tive feelin«: of wbat was beautiful wbicb edu- 
cation can teacb us to affect, but wbicb notbing 
but nature can give. 

Having tbrown a basty glance round the 
room, and ascertained that she was its only 
occupant, sbe turned round and round, with 
a feeling of great enjoyment. Not an article 
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met her view that was not as gracious to the 
eye as art could make it. The colours were 
well chosen, and the whole was harmoniously 
elegant. 

Had the profuse splendour of what she saw 
displayed bad taste, instead of good, the effect 
upon her spirits would have been wholly dif- 
ferent. She might have been even more con- 
scious of its splendour than she was now, and 
she might have felt more than half frightened 
at finding herself there, but she would not 
have felt her cheeks glow, nor her heart beat 
with pleasure, neither would an unconscious 
smile have spoken the pleasure she felt. 

Had she attempted to understand her own 
feelings, she would totally have failed in doing 
so, but she gave herself no such useless trouble, 
being perfectly satisfied at finding herself 
where she so well liked to be, without at all 
caring whether the pleasant sensation was 
caused by her eyes or her heart. 

Before this agreeable emotion had passed 
away, and left her at leisure to remember that 
she should soon have to make her compliments 
to the formidable Sir Joseph, the door was 
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opened by Frederic Lexington, who, after the 
hesitation of a moment, advanced into the 
room, and made her a silent bow. 

When she had seen him before, which was 
at the dinner party which first introduced her 
to Sir Joseph, she knew nothing aboat him 
whatever, but that he too was called Lexing- 
ton ; and, having been all her life accustomed 
to hear pride described as the besetting sin of 
that race, she ascribed the peculiar reserve of 
this manner to it, and though she thought 
him very handsome, and his voice, when 
singing, the finest she had ever heard, he 
would probably have soon passed from her 
memory, as being too proud a personage for 
her to have any acquaintance with. 

But when it was settled that Laura was to 
pay a visit to Lexington, it appeared to Mrs. 
Morrison that it would be better she should 
know all about him, and all about him that she 
knew she accordingly communicated to her. 

The story was a painful one, even in the 
very garbled manner in which she heard it. 

Mrs. Morrison had told her that the un- 
fortunate young man was said to be highly 
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educated, and that so far Sir Joseph had cer- 
tainly done his duty towards him ; but she 
added that it was impossible to see them to- 
gether without feeling, that whatever he had 
done for him was from duty, and not from 
affection.... and that unfortunately the young 
man appeared to suffer under both the dis- 
grace and the restraint of his situation, to 
a degree that made it painful to be in his 
company. 

" You must judge for yourself, my dear 
Laura," she said, in conclusion, " as to the 
degree of acquaintance it will be necessary for 
you to form with him.... Probably the less the 
better ; because, in the case of a person so 
situated, anything like intimate intercourse is 
very likely to cause embarrassment eventually; 
especially among individuals who bear the 
same name, which has been so improperly 
given to him.... Yet, Heaven knows, I would 
not willingly add to his misfortunes, poor 
man!". ...Laura recalled this conversation more 
than once since it took place, and always with 
the feeling that her dear cQusin Morrison was 
wrong in thinking that a person so situated 
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oaght to be avoided as an intimate ac- 
quaintance. 

"On the contrary," thought Laura, "I 
would certainly take more trouble to be inti- 
mate with him, than with any body else, be- 
cause he is perhaps the only person to whom 
I could do any good by being kind to him." 

Nor did she forget this reasoning as he 
stood before her now. 

Luckily for him, she had been told that he 
was as old as her father; and this information 
had so completely silenced all young lady-like 
fears of having her motives for seeking his 
acquaintance mistaken, that she approached 
him, though he stood so stifBy cold before her, 
with a friendly smile, and an outstretched 
hand. 

" I hope you are quite well, Mr. Lexing- 
ton," said she, blushing a little at her own 
forwardness, but feeling quite sure that she 
was only doing what was right. Nevertheless, 
she was a little startled by his sudden change 
of manner ; the sort of freezing reserve which 
had seemed to envelop him melted and vanished 
away as if by magic, and he received her 
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offered hand with a smile of such sweet ex- 
pression, that she blushed more brightly still, 
and, for a moment forgetting how old he was, 
felt half afraid that she had behaved with too 
much freedom. 

But his subsequent manner immediately re- 
assured and put her at her ease again. 

" How kind it is of you. Miss Lexington, 
to remember me !" he said, as he placed a chair 
near the fire for her. " I hope you have not 
suffered by the coldness of the air during the 
latter part of the drive ?" 

" No, indeed !" she replied. " On the con- 
trary, I enjoyed the whole drive exceedingly... 
I have been so very little out of London — I 
might say never — that the sight of the real 
country delighted me. How very different 

the colour of every thing is in the country 

It all looks so bright and clear." 

" And what would you say if you saw it at 

a still brighter season, Miss Lexington? In 

a month hence there will not be a tree or a 
bush that will not look beautiful enough to 
deserve a separate act of homage.. ..And then 
the birds, Miss Lexington !...You love music — 
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I think I may venture to assert that — and I 
give you my honour that there have been mo- 
ments in the early spring when I have listened 
to such a joyous chorus in that wood yonder, 
which you might have observed skirting the 
lake, as I have thought worth all the concerted 
music in the world." 

"Indeed!" said Laura, smiling rather in- 
credulously. 

" Nay," he replied, "I am quite in earnest; 
and I am almost tempted to believe that you 
would say so too, notwithstanding all the 
reverence for art which your one single word 
implied." 

Instead of answering, the puzzled Laura 
looked at him with astonishment. Could it 
be the same man ? He was still pale indeed, 
and the raven colour of his abundant hair, and 
the peculiar darkness of his Southern-looking 
eyes, made this paleness more conspicuous, 
yet still he could scarcely be recognised for 
the same person. Where was the heavy 
gloom — the cold and languid mien that 
seemed incapable of finding interest in any- 
thing ? . . . . 
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There were no traces of anything of the 
sort. No eye ever shot forth brighter intelli- 
gence, no lip ever opened with a sweeter smile. 
Her innocent astonishment was so legibly 
written on her countenance, that he could not 
resist noticing it... 

"Are you setting me down in your me- 
mory," Miss Lexington, " as a being of too 
cameleon-like complexion to be trusted? I 
am really conscious at this moment that I 
must appear so, and yet for my great misfor- 
tune, I am only a little too like poor Hamlet, 
for indeed, and indeed, * I know not seems.' 
I am not a very happy man, but would never 
intrude my unhappiness upon the world if I 
might be permitted to hide it. But this per- 
mission being unfortunately denied me, the 
truth will out, and I generally show myself, I 
believe, the moping, melancholy being that I 
really am.... Nevertheless, I am not created 
with a positive incapability of feeling pleasure. 
For instance, I doubt if the gay and thrice 
happy Lord Brittington himself felt more 
pleasure.... perhaps, Miss Lexington, he did 
not feel so much as I did when you sung, 
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both with him and with me, at the Bishop of 
Solway's." 

There was a sort of straggle between gaiety 
and sadness in the manner with which this 
was spoken that touched Laura to the quick... 
Had she been alone, she would have wept, but, 
as it was, she thought it better to look at the 
gayer side of the portrait he had sketched for 
her, and replied with a laugh — 

" I dare say that you were better pleased 
than he was, Mr. Lexington, for Mrs. Morri- 
son told me I behaved with most abominable 
rudeness to him.. .which I dare say was very 
true, because I disliked his singing so very 
much. ..And I suppose I am like you, Mr. Lex- 
ington, in not being very familiar with * seems' 
....therefore, as I did like your singing, I 
dare say you found it out, and that was the 
reason . . . . " 

Just at this moment the door was flung as 
widely open as it would go by the groom of 
the chambers, and Sir Joseph Lexington 
walked with a stately step into the room. His 
unfortunate son retreated so quickly, yet so 
noiselessly, that in very sober prose he might 
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have been said to have vauished ; and it is 
most probable that Sir Joseph really did not 
see him at all, for his whole attention was so 
intently fixed upon Laura, as to make it very 
likely that he could see no one else. 

" You will set me down as a very inhospit- 
able uncle, my dear child, and as a very un- 
courteous knight into the bargain," said the 
old gentleman, advancing towards her with 
a sort of stately grace, which age had but 
little impaired ; " but my very well arranged 
project of being here exactly half an hour 
before you was deranged by an accident which 
befel one of our leaders, and which obliged 
me to wait till another horse could be pro- 
cured." 

He then took her very affectionately by 
both her hands, and, in foreign fashion, kissed 
her on both her cheeks. 

In short. Sir Joseph's reception of his beau- 
tiful young niece was well calculated to put 
her at her ease ; and, as our Laura was not 
naturally a shy person — although on every 
point where music, with its paramount influ- 
ence over her, did not interfere, she was very 
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diffident*^ she speedily felt herself able to 
converse with him without any feeling of em- 
barrassment. 

** And where is your fair companion ?" said 
Sir Joseph^ looking in her face as he made 
the inquiry with a scrutinizing glance, which 
was intended to discover whether her feelings 
and judgment respecting this fair companion 
were in any degree in unison with his own. 
But this glance, which was far too keen to be 
easily bafSed at once, convinced him that they 
were not. 

Laura promptly answered, and with a look 
of ingenuous interest in what she said that 
showed there was no latent quizzing under it, 
"Mrs. Cobhurst will be down directly, Sir 

Joseph She has been suffering dreadfully 

from headache since she arrived, and it is that 
which has delayed her ; but she is, I am happy 
to say, much better now, and I am sure she 
will be here in a minute or two." 

" A bad headache ? Poor thing !....Then I 
am sure she ought to spare herself the trouble 
of dressing.... we shall have no one with us to- 
day Do you not think, my dear, that she 
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would prefer coming down to us in her tra- 
velling dress ?" 

And again his still fine eyes endeavoured to 
hold communion with hers. ..but he was again 
disappointed, for Laura again replied in the 
same simple, friendly tone — 

" No, no, Sir Joseph, I am quite sure she 
would be unwilling to take such a liberty as 
that ; and if she is at all like me about head- 
aches, she will feel that nothing would be 
likely to do her so much good as washing her 
face, and indeed her whole head, in cold 
water." 

" Washing her face and her whole head !" 
repeated Sir Joseph, with an accent which 
would have been perfectly intelligible to most 
people, but which was not in the least so to 
Laura..." Don't you think, my dear, that there 
may be some ladies who would dislike washing 
their faces in that sort of hurried manner?.... 
Besides, what is to become of the hair after 
such an unceremonious ablution as you pre- 
scribe ?" 

" When one has got a headache," replied 
Laura, shaking her own beautiful head rather 
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piteously, " when one has got a real headache, 
one never can think much about hair, I be- 
lieve.. ..If it cannot be put in one v^ay, it can 
in another, and people are always very indul- 
gent when one is ill." 

" If it cannot be put in one way, it can in 
another," repeated the old gentleman, taking 
up, with the licence of an aged relative, one 
of the rich dark curls that hung behind her 
pretty little ear, and crossing her fore- 
head with it as a bandeau '* That may 

do very well for you, perhaps, but do you 
think it would answer as well for Mrs. Cob- 
hurst ?" 

" Oh, yes ! just the same," replied Laura, 

shaking back the curl into its place "and 

though Mrs. Cobhurst has her hair more 
beautifully dressed than any body I ever 
saw, yon may depend upon it. Sir Joseph, she 
will forget all about it when she has the 
headache." 

Sir Joseph looked at her and smiled. It 
was partly a smile of admiration, but there 
was a little mixture of contempt in it too, and 
he murmured inwardly, as he turned round to 
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arrange the fire, " You are a very pretty per- 
son, Miss Laura Lexington, and have a finer 
voice than Malibran, and may one day sing as 
well. But I shrewdly suspect that you are a 
great fool, for all that." 

They both seated themselves; not, how- 
ever, before Sir Joseph had looked at his 
watch ; and then they began to converse on 
the journey, the roads, the views, and the 
railroad abomination, which, as the old gen- 
tleman said, prevented one's seeing any thing, 
"save its own infernal smoke.".... And then 
Sir Joseph looked at his watch again. 

As it was, the thing did not signify a straw; 
but, if there had been any chance of Mrs. 
Cobhurst's becoming a favourite with her 
wealthy great uncle, she would have done 
better to have left her pretty pale rouge in its 
sacred repository in one comer, and her ad- 
mirably well-fitted plait of hair in another, 
rather than have kept him waiting for his 
dinner, and gloomily anticipating the worth- 
lessness of bis fish. 

But at length the door again opened, and 
Mrs. Cobhurst swam through it, with no trace 
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of headache left, save the elegant little Jlacon 
in her hand. 

She was at that moment a perfect incarna- 
tion of the word prettiness : muslin that 
looked like the texture of an improved spider 

manufactory lace that seemed melting into 

the bosom it shaded a " fainting mouse " 

like shade of blue that seemed by some con- 
trivance or other to pervade her dress, without 
giving a decided hue to any part of it, blended 
together and enveloped her... .the hair was 
silk, charmed for a while into enduring form 
and firmness by the wand of a fairy. . . .and 
her cheek, that soft peach-like cheek, cer- 
tainly did not look as if it had been hastily 
washed, according to Laura's prescription; yet, 
neither had it one atom more of red than Na- 
ture might herself have bestowed, had she 
been in the mood to convert a face that was 
only pretty into something beautiful. 

The most delicate perfume heralded her 
entrance, and seemed indeed to constitute the 
only atmosphere fitting for her to breathe. 

Sir Joseph welcomed her by ringing a peal 
....but this done, he took her daintily-gloved 
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fingers in his own, very much as if he were 
afraid to touch them ; but when she stretched 
the other little hand out also, and, enclosing 
his retroso palm within both hers, bestowed 
upon it a soft and tender pressure, while her 
gentle eyes were lovingly raised to his face, 
he relaxed all his formal politeness at once, 
and there was a gay sparkle in the look which 
he fixed upon her in return, which a little 
puzzled her, but which she thought must, at 
any rate, betoken pleasure. 

So she ventured to say with her very 
sweetest smile, " My dear dear uncle ! can 
you forgive me? Indeed I have been suf- 
fering dreadfully !... Did my dear Laura tell 
you so ?" 

" Did fifty dear Lauras tell me so, my 
lovely lady, how could I believe them, when 
I see you look so charmingly ?" and he pressed 
her lily-white glove with his lips. 

Mrs. Cobhurst was still a little puzzled ; 
there was something in all this more lover- 
like than uncley. But half an instant's 
thought decided her at once not to quarrel 
with any kind of liking, let it take what form 
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it would. If she could only continue to make 
" a very foolish fond old man " of him, it 
mattered not whether he fell in love with, 
or adopted her; and then she pressed the 
venerable hand she still held captive to her 
heart. 

Sir Joseph had a slight twitching about 
the mouth, which might have proceeded either 
from paralysis, or fun. Had Frederic Lex- 
ington been in the room, he would have under- 
stood it perfectly, and might perhaps have 
pitied the lady a little, while thinking of the 
part she was destined to play amidst the dra- 
matis personcB about to be assembled there.... 
But Laura understood nothing about it, but 
only thought that Mrs. Cobhurst looked very 
pretty, and, what was almost better still, in 
perfect health. 

Before this little reception-scene was quite 
at an end, the butler announced the dinner. 

Sir Joseph stood for half an instant in 
doubt. His intense reverence for the name 
of Lexington made him greatly wish to lead 
out the lady who bore it, in preference to the 
lady who did not ; but he so well knew that 
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etiqaette was against him, that he felt com- 
pelled to yield to it, and, presenting his arm 
to Mrs. Cobhurst, they led the way to the 
dining-room, Laura following, and thinking 
how very odd it was that Mr. Frederic Lex- 
ington did not appear. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

On reaching the dining-room, however, 
they found the object of her thoughts and 
her conjectures standing just within the door. 
Laura, who was close behind Sir Joseph, heard 
him say to his unfortunate son as he passed 
him, " You will sit opposite to me, and con- 
verse with the lady on your right hand," 

" Who will that lady be ?" thought Laura ; 
and the interest she took in this question, or 
the answer to it, prevented her at the moment 
from making any mental observation, as she 
otherwise might have done, on the strange 
tone and style in which these ordinances were 
put forth. 

Frederic, however, seemed to have no 
doubt upon the subject ; for immediately offer- 
ing his arm, with as good a grace as if he did 
not appear to live in perpetual fear for his 
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life, he led her up the noble room, and placed 
her on the right side of the chair, which, as 
soon as his father was seated, he occupied 
himself. 

The table, though by no means a very small 
one, looked as if it were so, from the great 
size of the room ; but, being round, the little 
party seemed less widely scattered than they 
would have done if seated at a board capable 
of accommodating half a dozen, of any other 
form. 

Fortunately the fish was not spoiled, and 
therefore Sir Joseph gave every indication of 
intending to eat a very good dinner, and more- 
over to be in a very good humour. 

He really looked at his pretty right hand 
neighbour as if he had forgotten both his 
fourscore and ten years, as well as their near 
relationship ; and yet this was not a folly into 
which he was still in the habit of falling. But 
either he was in love with the lady, or he was 
quizzing her ; or else, he was taking an in- 
ventory of her dress ; whatever his occupation 
might be, it seemed to amuse him well, for 
he was evidently in excellent spirits ; and the 
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conversation between himself and Mrs. Cob- 
hnrst was carried on with great animation. 

The other pair, meanwhile, though consi- 
derably less lively in tone and gesture, were 
far from being silent. The acquaintance so 
unceremoniously begun by Laura in the dmw- 
ing-room seemed now fully established, on a 
very quiet, pleasant footing. 

Laura was quite glad to remember that he 
was as old as her father ; for, otherwise, she 
might have thought, having read novels very 
perseveringly for the last ten years of her life, 
that there was something objectionable in her 
talking so unreservedly with him ; and, on his 
side, he very conveniently remembered that 
standing so strangely apart as he did from 
the rest of the world, he might venture to 
gaze at and listen to her, without being tor- 
mented by any fear that he should be suspected 
of such utter madness as falling in love. 

In the very midst of this agreeable state of 
things, and just as Laura was smiling to her- 
self, during an interval in the conversation 
occasioned by Frederic Lexington's being 
called upon to help Mrs. Cobhurst to the 
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dish before him, just as she was smiling 
as fehe remembered her own terrors at the 
idea of this most delightful visit, the well- 
hung bell of the hall, being most vigorously 
attacked by some unknown and unexpected 
hand, produced a larum which caused even 
the hardened nerves of the attendants to 
testify emotion by a vehement start, and made 
the partie carree at the table look into each 
other's faces, as if to ask an explanation of it. 

" Who can this be ?" said Sir Joseph. 
" Have you any recollection, Mr. Lexington, 
of my having invited any person here for to- 
day ?" 

For some cause or other, the recollections of 
Frederic Lexington on this point were appa- 
rently more easily awakened than those of his 
father. He remembered with the most perfect 
distinctness the precise words in which Lord 
Brittington had been invited to Lexington 
Park.. ..He remembered the clause about the 
great nieces, " Mrs. Cobhurst, and Laura Lex- 
ington," and felt convinced, with a very mys- 
terious sort of certainty, that Lord Brittington 
had arrived. 
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Mrs. Morrison, had this fact been made 
known to her, would have declared Frederic 
to be under mesmeric influence ; but she would 
have been wrong. Mesmerism had nothing 
to do with it. However sure he might feel 
of the fact, he apparently did not think it 
necessary to communicate his surmises to his 
father, and therefore replied equivocally, 
" No, sir. I do not remember you inviting 
any one for to-day.'* 

The interval of a minute or two followed, 
during which steps and voices were heard in 
the great hall, into which one of the dining- 
room doors opened, and at length that door 
opened, and, sure enough, my Lord Britting- 
ton entered, much more suitably attired for a 
journey than for a dinner-table. 

Sir Joseph Lexington was one of the last 
men in the world with whom people in general 
would have deemed it wise to take such a 
liberty, if, as was decidedly the case at this 
moment with Lord Brittington, they were 
anxious not to offend him ; but Lord Brit- 
tington, though, on his side, one of the last 
men in the world who would wish to give 
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offence to any body, had been so petted and 
spoiled by society, that it never entered his 
head to conceive^ that such a result from any 
thing he could do was possible. 

With his morning frock closely buttoned 
up to his chid, (fortunately it was not a pea- 
jacket) and his beautiful curling brown hair 
in the most unmitigated disorder, he walked 
up to the chair of the astonished baronet, 
bowing with a bright smile to the ladies as 
he passed, and cordially presenting his hand 
said, " Will you beg these fair ladies to ex* 
cuse me. Sir Joseph, for this untimely entry ? 
It is no fault of mine, I assure you.... It was 
my man's fault that he missed the first train 5 
but if yoti will let me dine in this garb, I wiH 
promise to mend it before I enter your draw- 
ing-rootn." 

Sir Joseph had risen from his chair, and 
stood before the gay young nobleman the very 
picture of freezing politeness. 

^^ Shall we leare the table^ and order the 
dinner to reappear as soon as your lord*- 
ship shall be ready tot it?" said the sour 
old man, so arranging his features as to 
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render every wrinkle conspicnons, as if on 
purpose. 

'^ Good Heaven forbid !'' cried the young 
man with a gay laugh. ^^ I am as hungry as 
a hound, and all I want, in order to make me 
the happiest of mortals, is permission to sit 
down....just here, sir, if you please "••••(turn- 
ing to the butler, who was in the act of ap- 
proaching the table with a chair in his hand) 
and as the grim-looking Sir Joseph made no 
positive objection, his gay lordship immedi- 
ately seated himself between Frederic Lex- 
ington and Ijaura. 

'^ Let soup, fish, and patties be brought 
back !" said the old gentleman, with great 
solemnity ••.. 

** For mercy's sake, no !" exclaimed Lord 
Brittington« *^ Spare me the fish, soup, and 
patties. Sir Joseph, I beseech you!.. •If that 
gentleman," bowing to Frederic, " will do 
me the favour of sending me ^turkey for 
three,' I shall be the most completely satisfied 
guest that you ever had at your table^" 

^* I should be much less than satisfied, my 
lord, if my guests were not more...^It would 
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be my wish to honour your lordship.... though 
I should be content to satisfy your lordship's 
dog," said Sir Joseph, with the grimmest of all 
possible smiles. 

" Capital ! Isn't it ?" said Lord Brittington, 
turning to Laura. " And now, do tell me. 
Miss Lexington, how you have been since I 
saw you last ? Have you had any more pre- 
sumptuous singing-boys to scold? You did 
me all the good in the world, I do assure you, 
and I am come here on purpose for you to 
give me some more lessons." 

It really was much to be regretted that 

this very amiable young nobleman had never 

yet been taught to believe it possible that any 

thing he could say, however carelessly thought, 

or heedlessly uttered, could be otherwise than 

welcome to every one who listened to him. It 

was not his fault, however, if he stood in need 

of such a lesson, but that of the world in 

which he lived, who all seemed to think, more 

or less, that it would be impossible too much 

to cajole and flatter a perfectly independent 

young nobleman possessed of a hundred and 

twenty thousand pounds a year. 
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That Sir Joseph was, as Dearly as could be, 
an exception to this signified nothing in the pre- 
sent instance ; for his manner only suggested 
to Lord Brittington the idea that he was su- 
perlatWely old-fashioned, and he soon found 
an opportunity of whispering in the ear of 
Laura../^ Sir Charles Grandison to the life !... 
grown old, and crossish." 

But though Sir Joseph Lexington was ca- 
pable, like the rest of the world, of being 
rather more tolerant and enduring to his young 
lordship, than he might have been to most 
other people, (especially if he had wanted to 
patronize the conceit of a protege, for in- 
stance) he was, unlike the rest of the world, 
capable also of conceiving a most bitter dis- 
like, not to say hatred, against him, if the 
faults that every one fostered chanced in any 
way particularly to annoy himself. 

In order fully to explain why and how 
the heedlessness of the young nobleman was 
so deeply offensive to him on the present oc- 
casion, it will be necessary to give some idea 
of what the old gentleman was about. 

For very nearly half of his long life, his 
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strongest, and most certainly his ruling pas- 
sion had been his hatred of Edward Lexing- 
ton. This hatred had, in fact, commenced 
before the object of it was born. 

It has been already stated that the impedi- 
ment which prevented Sir Joseph's marriage 
had been much less severely felt by him, in 
consequence of his brother's having no son du- 
ring above twenty years of married life. He 
always hoped that he should himself be able 
to marry some day or other, but the not 
having a nephew provided to succeed him, in 
the interval, spared him much mortification ; 
and the disappointment when a late second 
marriage produced this deprecated relative, 
was a good deal more bitter than reasonable. 

Every circumstance that followed was un- 
fortunately calcidated to increase this bitter- 
ness. The boy was " beautiful exceedingly," 
and his mother, being one of the vainest and 
silliest of women, made it the chief object €(f 
her existence to have him and his beauty 
talked about, in conjunction with his certain 
inheritance of Lexington Park. 

Then followed the frequently coming in 
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collision with the pert audacity of the Eton 
boy : and then eternal applications for aid, to 
pay the debts of the dissolute young man. 

Beyond all this, perhaps, was the irritation 
produced by hearing the detested one spoken 
of as guilty of all sorts of vices, but as too 
fascinating to be harshly condemned for any. 

The young man's marriage with an obscure 
girl was a fresh offence ; for, however little 
interest he felt for him individually, the in- 
ordinate pride of the old man-, and the species 
of adoration which he felt for the name of 
Lexington, might have led him to forgive all 
his offences, even that first primal sin, his 
birth, had he added such a quartering to their 
shield as might have sufficed to gratify his 
vanity. 

The birth of a girl, within a year after their 
marriage, was certainly rathe'r a matter of 
triumph than of lamentation ; but the subse- 
quent death of the young mother, leaving this 
bated heir-presumptive at liberty to marry 
again, produced another pang. 

Pleasant, indeed, was the news, which never 
failed to greet him at every return from Naples 
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to England, that his handsome nephew was 
far too deeply involved in debt for it to be 
possible for him to propose to any woman till 
his own greatly prolonged life should come to 
an end. 

Most people, it is said, are able to find 
some very excellent reason for wishing to 
live a little longer ; and Sir Joseph Lexington 
made no ceremony of confessing, to his own 
heart, at least, that life was chiefly valuable 
to him for his nephew^s sake. As to the fate 
of the motherless little girl, he did not con- 
ceive that it could concern him in any way ; 
and never had he inflicted upon himself the 
disagreeable task of naming her. 

The sudden and very striking manner in 
which her introduction to him had been effected 
by Mrs. Morrison has been already related, 
and nothing could be more gratifying to his 
feelings than the opportunity which the infa- 
mous conduct of Edward Lexington towards 
his child afforded him of openly, and almost 
publicly, avowing his determination, never to 
bestow upon him anything beyond what the 
law awarded. 
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The idea almost immediately struck bim, 
that, by taking the most public and remark- 
able notice of this hitherto unheard-of daughter 
of the " handsome Lexington," he should be 
doing what must redound equally to his 
own honour and his nephew's disgrace ; and 
scarcely was the thought conceived before it 
was acted upon. The energy with which the 
scheme was entered upon and set in action 
has been already seen, but it had not reached 
the point to which we have brought it, with- 
out the aged plotter having felt that, agreea- 
ble as it might be iu many respects, it would 
probably be attended with trouble. 

The merely bringing Laura to the Park 
was not all he intended to do, in order to 
punish the sins of his nephew ; and, though 
resolute in purpose, he now and then felt 
frightened lest he should get annoyed. 

But it was the French word emmi, and not 
the English word annoy y which must be used 
to express the sensation he most dreaded. 
Even before the chaperonship of Mrs. Cob- 
hurst had been proposed to him, he had felt 
the necessity of some such disagreeable addi- 
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tion to the party, and he dreaded that it 
might prove a heavy bore to him. 

Great, therefore, was his satisfaction at dis- 
covering in Mrs. Cobhurst such a fund of ab- 
surdity, joined to so great a portion of artful 
design, as seemed to promise him precisely the 
species of amusement which he loved the best. 

Every look she gave, every won! she ut- 
tered, suggested some new idea, pregnant with 
malicious sport; and at the very moment 
Lord Brittington entered, he was really and 
truly enjoying himself, from the flattering 
prospect which he saw before him of obtain- 
ii^gy ^7 means of Mrs. Cobhurst, unfailing 
food for amusement and ridicule. 

The aged Sir Joseph was as completely a 
spoiled child as ever his detested nephew had 
been ; and it required a greater effort than he 
had ever been in the habit of making, to con- 
quer immediately the movement of ill-humour 
which the maUd'propos entrance of Lord 
Brittington occasioned. 

But, before he had been half an hour ,in the 
room, the old gentleman's amiable state of 
spirits was restored ; one of his own peculiar 
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ismiles settled on his countenance; and he 
muttered, unheard, but with very deep-felt 
satisfaction, ** My bane and antidote are both 
before me." 

« « « « « 

Lord Brittington was much too gay, much 
too light-hearted, and much too perfectly in- 
different (though unconsciously, perhaps) to 
what people in general thought of his sayings 
and doings, to pay very great attention either 
to the ill-humour with which he had been re- 
ceived, or to the good-humour which had 
taken its place. His sole object in coming to 
Lexington was to see Laura again, whom he 
thought — and perhaps he was not very wrong 
— ^by far the most beautiful girl he had ever 
seen. 

On first leaving Eton, he had been greatly 
subject to love-fits, but the very serious sort 
of welcome which he saw preparing for every 
word of philandering tenderness which he 
uttered very speedily gave hira a distaste for 
the aransementi He then took to jesting with 
all the beauties who ogled him, and uttered 
as many vows against matrimony as Benedict 
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himself; but he found this did not answer at 
all; for, upon more than one occasion, he 
had been told that ^* he was understood/' and 
that the Beatrice he had chosen was not more 
hard-hearted than her predecessor. 

By this time, Lord Brittington had reached 
the mature age of twenty ; and age, as we all 
know, brings wisdom. So, as it seemed, it 
did to him ; for it now came into his head 
that perhaps the best thing he could do would 
be to go abroad; and he determined upon 
doing so, if he could prevail upon his guardians 
to increase his allowance a poor little five 
thousand pounds during this last year of his 
minority. 

As it was the last year, they consented, and 
the more readily because he hinted that the 
principal reason for his wishing for this in- 
crease was his desire to enrich his country by 
bringing into it some work, or works of art, 
merely to prove that he had not travelled in 
vain. 

And he set out, and enjoyed the whole 
thing immensely. With fine health, high 
spirits, sweet temper, and plenty of money, 
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how could he fail of doing so? He would 
not have set out upon such a delightful expe- 
dition alone, had it not been that no less than 
seven old schoolfellows petitioned him, in the 
most earnest manner, to be permitted to ac- 
company him. He could not take them all, 
and so he took none. 

However, he did not find himself at all in 
want of companions. Wherever he went, all 
the people were exceedingly civil to him ; and 
though he had four very fine horses standing 
at livery in Paris, not one of them was ever 
obliged to remain idle in the stable. 

This was very pleasant, and he liked Paris 
amazingly; but, being anxious to get to Rome, 
he made a particular point of not lingering on 
the road, and thereby escaped the danger of 
any very serious love adventures at Paris. 
He made some few very agreeable halts, how- 
ever, by the way, and had everywhere the 
satisfaction of finding himself treated with the 
greatest kindness and cordiality. 

At Rome he decided upon passing the whole 
winter.... He felt conscious that it was credit- 
able to an educated Englishman to desire to 
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do 80, especially as upon entering the city he 
was not aware that he knew a single indi- 
yidnal in it, and coald therefore only seek it 
from good taste. He soon found himself, 
however, surrounded with friends, and almost 
every person he met assigned some reason or 
other for wishing particularly to be introduced 
to him. 

This of course led to a great many pleasant 
visitings....And then the balls began. Lord 
Brittington was passionately fond of dancing, 
but very resolutely determined, before going 
to the first ambassadorial ball that opened tiie 
season, that he would not commit the egre- 
gious folly of falling in love, as the doing so 
would infallibly put a stop to all his anti- 
quarian researches; and if it went farther 
still, and that, despite all his resolutions to 
the contrary, he found himself at length be- 
trayed into making a positive offer of mar- 
riage, it would in all probability be a much 
worse business than if he had done it at home, 
and that he should have only run away from 
one danger in order to encounter another and 
a greater. 
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His real and honest anxiety not to make 
a fool of himself in this very important affair 
did him great honour, because he was natu- 
rally heedless in all his actions, and was much 
more iu the habit of showing strength of cha- 
racter by enduring philosophically the con- 
sequences of his thoughtless deeds than in 
avoiding the committing them. 

But he very gravely and earnestly wished 
to do right in this particular matter, and felt 
a persuasion, which at once comforted and 
frightened him, namely, that if he did succeed 
in keeping himself unmarried till he had found 
a woman whom he could love, and who was 
considerably wiser than himself, he should 
turn out rather a tolerably good fellow, and a 
respectable peer, at last. So that his anxiety 
not to fall very much in love, as yet, was quite 
genuine. 

This being the case, he was by no means 
sorry to discover that by far the greater por- 
tion of the beautiful beings who swam in 
waltzing grace round the saloons of Rome 
were all married already. 

Young as he was, he had already found out. 
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poor young man ! that a lady's being married 
was no very certain preservative against her 
falling in love, and a good many very beauti- 
ful ladies fell in love with him immediately... 

Lord Brittington was far from being a bad 
young man; for, however light and lively he 
might permit himself to be under these trying 
circumstances, it was to a far different future 
that he looked forward, as to a happier as 
well as more respectable period of existence. 

However, for the time being, he seemed to 
remit all such sober speculations to a fitter 
opportunity, and to do very much as others 
did who were placed in the same circumstances. 

As to the not very numerous bevy of his 
fair young countrywomen, who seemed to 
fancy that the Alps formed a barrier sufficient 
to prevent their real station in society at home 
from impeding their taking place amidst per- 
sons of a very different class abroad, they 
spread their little gossamer nets for him, with 
little or no effort to conceal their fond wishes 
for becoming Lady Brittington, without ex- 
posing him to any great danger or inconve- 
nience. 
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He certainly did not make it a matter of 
conscience to appear less desperately in love 
with them than they did with him, but he 
very good-naturedly gave them multitudes of 
pretty presents, in order to prevent their 
having the mortification of thinking, when 
their respective flirtations were over, that they 
had totally lost their time. 

All this lasted exactly one year, at the end 
of which time the good-natured young Earl 
came home, settled accounts very satisfacto- 
rily with his guardians, entered into not only 
the possession but the occupation of half a 
dozen fine houses, and determined to have a 
Lady Brittiugton with as little loss of time as 
possible, to assist him in doing the honours of 
them. 

His lordship was exactly in this state of mind 
when he met Laura Lexington at the Bishop of 
Solway's. The first thing he did, after watch- 
ing her for a few minutes, was to ask who she 
was. Lord Brittington had a great dislike to 
the idea of falling seriously in love with a 
person of low birth; but there was nothing 
obscure about the name of Lexington. Some- 
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how or other, the old bachelor of ninety-two 
had contrived sefaire valoivj as effectually as 
if he had married half a dozen beautiful 
brides; and Lexington, of Lexington Park, 
ranked quite as decidedly among the aris- 
tocracy of England as any of her noblest 
peers could do. 

So the next thing Lord Brittington did was 
to look at her again, and in about three mi- 
nutes more he had pretty well made up his 
mind about her being exactly the sort of 
looking person that he should like to see 
enter a room when " Lady Brittington" was 
announced. 

But at the same time he told himself that 
this was by no means a sufficient reason for 
making her Lady Brittington, or for asking 
her to let herself be made Lady Brittington, 
which he had been taught to consider, though 
he had not naturally one atom of conceit be- 
longing to him, as inevitably the same thing. 

No. He never would ask any woman to 
be Lady Brittington, unless fully convinced 
that she was clever enough to set him right 
when he was wrong, and yet of a nature that 
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might be made to love him, even without 
always thinking about his hundred and twenty 
thousand a year. 

But this sort of examination into character 
must, he knew, take some time ; and he had 
not the least notion, while all this was passing 
in his mind, that he should actually determine 
upon proposing to her before he left the 
room. Yet so it was. He could have given, 
however, a very plausible reason for this 
change of purpose. He had not been for 
nearly three years the object of so much 
tender interest to all the most distinguished 
mothers and daughters in England, without 
having been forced to open his eyes to the 
disagreeable fact, that his title and fortune 
had a good deal to do with it. 

Now, amongst the beautiful variety of attrac- 
tion called forth to " show his eyes and win his 
heart," some pretty tricks there were, intended 
to convince him that it was possible that 
there might be fair ones who, whatever their 
mammas might think of it, could not unsought 
be won. ..and on these occasions there was an 
enchanting coyness, and a beautiful reserve 
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displayed, which ought in justice to protect 
that individual beauty, at least from the base 
suspicion of being capable of giving her hand 
without her heart.... 

But Lord Brittington, who, with all his 
madcap follies, was rather a quick person, 
had learned to know this manoeuvre by sight, 
as promptly as he did all the rest, and he was 
very particularly determined that this should 
Dot take him in. 

But when Laura, upon his singing in a 
style which did not please her, unceremo- 
niously stopped short, and gave him explicitly 
to understand that, to the best of her judg- 
ment and belief, he did know how to sing, he 
felt that this was quite another sort of coy- 
ness from any that had as yet been exhibited 
to him ; and having come to this decision, he 
at once made up his mind that the young 
lady in the white muslin frock, with her hair 
tucked behind her ears, was precisely the in- 
dividual upon whom he should choose to be- 
stow the coronet and ermine robe which he 
held at his disposal. 

The reader is already acquainted with the 
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manner of Sir Joseph Lexington's invitation, 
and Lord Britting ton's acceptance of it ^ and 
now, having brought him exactly to the spot 
where he most wished to be, we must go on 
to another chapter, for the purpose of show- 
ing how his arrival was welcomed by the 
party he had joined. 
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CHAPTER V. 

To begin with the nobler sex, even though 
represented by so insignificant an individual 
as poor Frederic, it must suffice for the pre- 
sent to state, that the entrance of the young 
nobleman was productive of a feeling as com- 
pletely the reverse of agreeable as it was well 
possible to be. 

But this, of course, was of little conse- 
quence to anybody, nor did any body ever 
think of looking at him, to see whether he 
looked pleased or not. The next in the order 
of precedence is Mrs. Cobhurst...and yet her 
emotions ought to be kept for the last, as a 
sort of climax, for they were of an intensity 
that must beggar all description of them- 
selves ; much more, therefore, must they 
render it impossible to make any other emo- 
tions show to advantage after them. 
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Frederic Lexington was not the only person 
who remembered the terms of the invitation, 
•which had proved powerful enough to conjure 
** the bright vision" to that blessed spot, with 
a celerity so greatly exceeding even the rapid 
pace of Hope. The first breath Mrs. Cobhurst 
drew after her eyes caught sight of Lord Brit- 
tington, was more like gasping than ordinary 
breathing, and deeply did she bless the re- 
moval of Sir Joseph's attention from herself 
to him, as giving her some chance of re- 
covering her composure without betraying 
herself. 

The effort she made to do so did her ho- 
nour, from the strength of resolution it dis- 
played, and it was attended with the success 
it deserved ; for nobody who bad then looked 
at the gentle, soft perfection of widowed pret- 
tiness whbh her whole person displayed could 
for a moment have imagined that about half 
a minute before she was, or thought she was, 
in co&siderable danger of falling from her 
chair. 

As to Laura, she was so much beyond all 
oompanson less moved in any way by this 
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entree than the rest of the party, that she 
really does not deserve to have her feelings 
described at all.. .Lord Brittington, even while 
rattling away, and seemingly eating his dinner 
without caring for any thing else in the world, 
perceived this perfect absence of all emotion 
in the face of his intended lady, but he was 
far from being disconcerted by it. 

** All right !" thought he. " For once in 
my life, at least, I have found what in no 
degree resembles * the fruit that will fall 
without shaking,' and which I have always 
thought so greatly * too mellow for me !*... 
And oh, the delight of difficult success... if 
finally it ever should be mine !"... 

And if it had been in the nature of the gay 
young man to sigh at all, he certainly would 
have sighed then...not exactly from despair, 
or even despondency, but because it was the 
right place for it. 

As it vms, however, he did not sigh at all • 
and Sir Joseph having fortunately recovered 
his good humour, or at least as near an ap- 
proach to good humour as his nature per- 
mitted, the noble intruder seemed to enter- 
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tain no doubt that he was going to enjoy 
himself exceedingly. 

Sir Joseph and his son had lived too much 
abroad to wish for much wine after dinner, 
and Lord Brittington had too recently left 
the same land to have recovered his English 
habits in that respect ; nevertheless, Sir Joseph 
felt that not all the nations of Europe were 
of sufficient consequence to change the long- 
established customs of Lexington Park, and 
therefore, the door having been thrown open 
for the ladies, they were permitted to cross 
the hall to the drawing-room arm in arm, 
without the attendance of the gentlemen. 

The separation, though not a long one, was 
long enough, however, to allow of the follow- 
ing conversation between the cousins : — 

" My dearest Laura !" cried Mrs. Cobhurst, 
throwing herself (carefully) upon a sofa, 
" my dearest Laura ! were you not astonished 
past expression at the arrival of Lord Brit- 
tington ? " 

" Astonished ! " repeated Laura, looking at 
her with a good deal of surprise, " no, not 
at all. What was there astonishing in it, 
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Mrs. Cobhurst?,..! have no doubt he was 
invited." 

" Laura!" said Mrs. Cobhurst, rather 
. sternly, " if you had asked such a trifling 
favour of me, I am quite sure I should have 
granted it... I told you that I greatly wished 
you should call me Augusta, and, instead of 
doing so, you take every possible opportunity 
of calling me Mrs. Cobhurst.. .a name which I 
have every reason to detest, as you might have 
guessed when I so earnestly implored you to 
call me by another ! " 

Laura looked greatly shocked. " I beg 
your pardon, dear cousin !" she said, " but I 
assure you my disobedience to your request 
arose solely from a feeling of respect. I know 
not how to permit myself, such a young thing 
as I am, to call you by your Christian name." 

Mrs. Cobhurst prudently turned away her 
head, that Laura might not see how she could 
have looked at her ; but she quickly recovered 
herself, and coaxingly said, " Respect, dearest, 
is a poor substitute for affection, and I trust 
you will show more sympathy with my feel- 
ings in future.. .But now, dear, do tell me. 
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what do you think of Lord Brittmgton?... 
You have not seen so much of him as I have... 
I dined with him the last day in St. James's 
Square, you know, and his attention to me 
had something in it rather remarkable.. .It 
would be folly to deny it... And his manner 
when he came in to-night. ..There was some- 
thing very hurried and agitated in it, wasn't 
there ?" 

" Upon my word, I did not particularly 
notice him," replied Laura. 

** Oh, you odd creature ! how could you 
help it? Now come, tell me the truth, and 
do not be missish, I charge you ! Tell me, 
Laura, do you not think him most divinely 
handsome ?" 

Laura was on the point of answering with 
a good deal of vivacity... perhaps she was 
going to make some invidious comparison ; 
but, if so, she was wise enough to stop her- 
self, and to reply, not however without a 
slight augmentation of colour..." Yes.., Per- 
haps he is. I dare say he is. He has got 
very fine white teeth, at any rate." 

•* Fine white teeth ! Oh, you monster ! is 
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that all you can find to say of him ?..,Come, 
do be honest for once — there's a good girl — 
and tell me if ever, in the whole course of 
your life, you beheld such glorious eyes ?" 

" Oh, yes, I think I have," replied Laura, 
quietly. 

" You are very lucky then, my dear — that 
is all I have to say upon the subject.. .But here 
they come !" whispered the widow, suddenly 
seizing upon a side candle, which stood ready 
at hand. " I must put my tiresome hair in 
order a little, before I expose myself to ob- 
servation. You won't come, I suppose," she 
added, as she opened a door opposite to that 
at which the gentlemen were to enter. " You 
push your hair away so snugly behind your 
ears that it wants no retouching...! am sure, I 
envy you !" 

Laura shook her head, and said, '* No, thank 
you. ..I could not do any good to my hair, I 
am afraid, if I did go up stairs... Neither Jane 
nor I know much about hair-dressing." 

Another distant sound was heard, and Mrs. 
Cobhurst hastily retreated, and closed the door 
behind her. 
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But it was a false alarm. The stipulated 
time for sitting after dinner at Lexington 
Park was not yet expired, and Laura for a 
few minutes was left alone. She took up a 
book from among many elegant-looking vo- 
lumes which lay on a table near her. Not 
that she felt the least inclination to read, or 
even to look at pretty pictures ; but it is so 
natural to take up a book when one is left 
alone, that she did it almost unconsciously... 
and she opened it, and saw a pretty lady on 
one page, and some (doubtless) pretty verses 
on the other ; but she felt as if she had not 
courage enough to examine them. The book 
remained open in her hand, however, and her 
eye, glancing on the pictured page, caught 
sight of a magnificent pair of dark eyes that 
seemed looking up at her. 

" I am lucky again," thought Laura with a 
smile, " for these eyes are vastly more glo- 
rious than Lord Brittington's...And yet... 
what have they to boast, compared with the 
rich darkness, the deep thoughtfulness, the 
gentle softness, of Frederic Lexington's ? " 

And then she mused a little on Frederic 
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Lexington himself, and accoanted for the 
strangely deep feeling of interest which she 
felt for him, by thinking that any man so 
situated, and so evidently suffering from his 
position, must be an object of interest to 
every one.,." every one, save his ovrn father !** 
thought she, ^^ and he seems to look upon him 
as something separate and apart from other 
individuals of the human race... neither a ser- 
vant nor a master, neither a son nor an alien, 
neither a freeman nor a slave! Unhappy 
Frederic ! Who knows but that it may be 
the thought of his own guiltless disgrace 
that thus oppresses him like a heavy chain, 
and galls him at every step he takes?.. .Can I 
ever forget what I felt when I first heard that 
my own dear mother's name had been cou- 
pled with the suspicion of disgrace ?... Unhappy 
Frederic !...And yet I think that one great 
source of his unhappiness must arise from the 
cruel neglect he meets with... for it is impos- 
sible not to see that he was pleased by my 
remembering him, and that the speaking to 
him as an acquaintance put him in good 
spirits.. .And I will speak to him, and talk to 
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him, and admire and honour him, as he de* 
serves, which is a great deal more than I 
either admire or honour" . . • But here her 
soliloquy was interrupted by the entrance of 
the three gentlemen. 

Sir Joseph, instead of looking cross, ap 
peared to he in a much gayer humour than 
usual. 

** Are you ready for coffee, my dear ?" said 
he, addressing Laura, and at the same time 
pulling the bell.... and then added, " I hope 
you have found here all that was necessary 
for your amusement ?" 

Laura returned an answer as civil as his 
question, and in the next moment Mrs. Cob- 
hurst re-entered the room. 

" Here comes the belle of belles !" cried 
the old gentleman, with a very gallant bow. 

Laura looked up at her as she approached, 
and felt surprised that her usual delicate 
colour should be heightened by so fade a com- 
pliment, for heightened it certainly was.... 
Laura was too completely a novice to guess 
how. She certainly would have been sur- 
prised, and might have been a little shocked, 
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had she guessed the secret. ...Yet, after all, 
what was it but a feeling of modest diflSdence 
in herself which had caused Mrs. Cobhurst 
thus to add to charms, which all others must 
have felt to be sufficiently enchanting before... 
But she had in truth bolted her door, and 
delicately refreshed the bloom upon her cheek, 
from feeling that nothing she could do would 
be too much, with such an object before her ! 
....Yes!. ..she did look very pretty, and she 
thanked Heaven for it. But yet, if it were 
possible to look prettier still, ought she not 
to profit by the possibility ? To neglect it 
would be a sin for which she never could for- 
give herself ! 

And now the three gentlemen, each with a 
cup of coffee in his hand, stood upon the 
hearth-rug, while a fair lady sat on each side 
of it, Sir Joseph being in the middle, while 
each of the young men conversed on either 
side of him en t^te-a-t^te with a lady .... And 
how were these t^te-d't^tes arranged ? 

On similar occasions, it is generally the 
will of the gentleman which settles this 
matter ; but now it was not so . • . Laura, in 
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pursuance of her amiable resolution, assumed 
courage enough to call Mr. Frederic Lexing- 
ton to her by name, begging he would have 
the kindness to procure a little more sugar 
for her . . . while, almost at the same instant, 
Mrs. Cobhurst bent forward, so as to bring 
herself very nearly in contact with Lord Brit- 
tington's froc (for Sir Joseph had mercifully 
dispensed with his dressing), and, endeavour- 
ing to catch his eye, which was not easy, for 
he was standing almost with his back towards 
her, in the act of receiving his coiFee, she 
said — 

" My lord ! the air of that glorious song, 
which you sang so magnificently in St. James's 
Square last night, has haunted me incessantly 
ever since; and yet, there is one passage 
which has escaped me ... . Will you, when 
you have taken your coffee, come with me for 
one moment to the pianoforte, in order to put 
me out of my misery ?" 

Unhappy Lord Brittington!.... That cup of 
coffee was the ruin of him. Had he seized 
upon the chair next Laura, as soon as he saw 
that she had seated herself, instead of standing 
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at the distance of three feet, taking lump 
after lump of sugar, he might have had some 
chance of keeping that odious Italian-looking 
fellow at a distance ! But now, what was 
there left for him but to comply with the 
fiddle-de-dee-looking widow's invitation ? for 
had not the dark-eyed Adonis already taken 
possession of the precious chair, which he had 
sacrificed a London dinner and a ball at 
Almack's to occupy ?... 

But there was no help for it, and Lord 
Brittington was too essentially good-natured 
not to comply with the lady's request with 
alacrity. 

With such alacrity of movement, indeed, 
did he do it as to bring him to the pianoforte 
long before she had gracefully manosuvred 
her soft flounces in and out among the sofas 
and tables for half the distance. 

She would have preferred a slower progress, 
and one which would have enabled them to 
move side by side to the place for which they 
were bound .... Yet was it possible that she 
could be otherwise than pleased ? . . . . Oh, no ! 
She was delighted ! Such eagerness !....Such 
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heavenly sweetness of character ! . • . . Such an 
evident wish to oblige her ! Oh, yes I Mrs. 
Cobhurst was certainly very greatly pleased. 

And how was the aged Baronet engaged 
the while ?...And what did he think of the 
manner in which his company had grouped 
themselves ? He stood with his back to the 
fire, his long, pale, aristocratical, and still 
handsome face supported by his left hand; 
while his right sustained the elbow belonging 
to it. Though not apparently watching them, 
his eye lost little or nothing that was done or 
looked by either pair ; and he not only drew 
inferences, but formed schemes ; and, by an- 
ticipation, enjoyed jests accordingly. 

After one grave, long, steady look, how- 
ever, bestowed upon his great niece and his 
son, he turned his eyes away from them, 
leaving them wholly to themselves, and en* 
joying not a little all that he saw going on at 
the pianoforte, every iota of which he under- 
stood quite as well as the parties themselves. 

The scheme invented by Mrs. Cobhurst to 
enchain the young nobleman to her side con- 
sisted in the making him first hum, then 
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whistle, and then sing to her the " glorious 
air'' which had so enchanted her. 

Had not Sir Joseph Lexington been 
thoroughly well skilled in the art of laughing 
inwardly, his amusement would soon have 
destroyed the rich regale that fed it ; for in 
that case he must have laughed aloud. 

It was certainly comic enough to watch 
the struggles of the captured youth, and his 
ceaseless efforts to escape from the mesh which 
had been thrown over him ; and not at all 
less so, to mark the variety of skilful tricks, 
by which all his efforts were rendered un- 
availing. 

The professed object of Mrs. Cobhurst was 
to catch the notes with sufficient distinctness 
to commit them to paper ; she had found a 
piece of blank music-paper, and, drawing 
forth her golden pencil-case, began the task. 

But she was by no means a sufficiently able 
musician to accomplish it. From time to 
time slie stopped him, by raising the said 
golden pencil-case to his lips, and then ran 
over, with her fingers, the notes which she 
had written. These were so strangely wrong. 
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that Lord Brittington, despite both his vexa- 
tion and his politeness, laughed aloud ; which 
she bore with incredible sweetness, only 
avenging herself by bestowing upon him a 
variety of pretty playful flagellations ; now, 
with her perfumed, well-laced handkerchief; 
now, with her golden pencil-case ; now, with 
her scented glove ; and, lastly, in a paroxysm 
of quite uncontrollable anger, with her own 
fair hand . . • . her charming eyes the while 
going on incessantly with their murderous 
work in a style that might have scarified a 
granite rock ! .... At that moment, however, 
the young nobleman was covered by a shield 
vastly more impenetrable than any rock. 

This had gone on long enough to satiate 
even Sir Joseph's craving appetite for quizzing, 
and he put a stop to it by approaching the 
instrument suddenly, and saying, " Do you 
wish to have that charming air written down, 
my dear Mrs. Cobhurst ?" 

"I do, indeed. Sir Joseph," she replied, 
with a gay little laugh.. •." Can you assist 
me ?" 

" Not by my own skill ..but I think I know 
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one who can help you. ...Mr, Frederic Lex- 
ington, will you be so obliging as to write the 
notes of the air which Lord Brittington sang 
to us at the Bishop's last night V 

These words were greatly more ciril than 
the manner in which they were spoken, which 
was that of very absolute command. 

But "use lessens marvel," and the tone 
was too ordinary a one to produce any par- 
ticular emotion in the person to whom it was 
addressed. 

" I beg your pardon," he murmured in the 
ear of Laura, to whom he was in the act of 
speaking, when his father's command reached 
him ; and, approaching the instrument with 
no lingering step, requested his lordship to do 
him the favour of repeating the air. 

Lord Brittington, extremely well pleased 
to see this foolery, of which he was most 
heartily weary, drawing to an end, took the 
music-paper, without much ceremony, from 
the hands of Mrs. Cobhurst, and, putting it 
into those of Frederic, together with the 
elegant pencil which, with rather familiar 
playfulness, he snatched from her likewise, 
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he slowly and very correctly repeated the 
air, which was written down with equal cor- 
rectness by Frederic. 

" What wonderful facility !" exclaimed the 
vexed Mrs. Cobhurst, with a languid smile. 

" There !..,.Now we have done with that, 
have we not ?" said Sir Joseph, with a slight 
contraction of the brow, which, to those who 
knew him best, always indicated the moment 
at which the subject on the tapis had better 
be changed.,.." Will Miss Lexington favour 
us with a song ?'' he added. 

Laura, to whom he had advanced, as 
he made this request, immediately went 
with him to the instrument ; and, with- 
out waiting for any second notification of 
his pleasure, sat down and performed the last 
song she had practised with her master, with 
the simple fidelity of a good child repeating 
its task. 

Her voice was as near perfection as it was 
possible a voice could be ; but there was no 
feeling, no enthusiasm, in the manner with 
which she now exerted it, as there had been 
on the memorable evening when she per- 
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formed before her father in St. James's 
Square.... 

She had, in fact, caaght a glance from the 
eye of Mrs. Cobhurst as she sat down, which 
had very nearly prevented her singing at all ; 
it was a look that spoke anger,^ yet less of 
anger than of the most bitter disappointment ; 
and Laura, new as she was to the sort of 
thing, felt instantly convinced that her beau- 
tiful cousin had expected to be asked first her- 
self. She was quite aware that it was her 
own bounden duty to obey her great uncle, 
and she had done so promptly ; but the mo- 
ment her song was ended, she started up and 
stood aside for the evident purpose of yielding 
her seat to Mrs. Cobhurst. 

Sir Joseph looked like a wrinkled personi- 
fication of an angry Jupiter.... The Thunderer 
himself did not feel a greater or fuller per- 
suasion of his omnipotence on Olympus than 
Sir Joseph Lexington did in his own house. 
He knew, when he began it, that it would be 
a bore to follow out the scheme of punish- 
ment and mortification which he had sketched 
out in his heart as a fitting settlement of the 
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long-standing account between himself and 
his nephew, but he had calculated upon the 
remarkable musical talents of Laura as being 
able, in a great degree, to atone for it ; and 
it was, in fact, this consideration which had 
turned the balance in favour of his persevering 
in a scheme, the attraction of which consisted 
in its being likely to wound his nephew to 
the quick ; while its counteracting obstacles 
lay in the danger of it being troublesome in 
execution. 

"I have never heard such a voice since 
poor Beatrice made her debut at San Carlo," 
thought he .... " Had Edward Lexington 
never been born, she might not have died 
before that glorious voice had reached its, 

zenith ! There will be a pretty sprinkling 

of retributive justice in the plot, if I contrive 
to make his daughter's notes pay me for those 
of Beatrice, which his own detested existence 
caused me to \o^e....Ainsi soit-il....'' 

It was thus he reasoned, as he paced up 
and down his bed-room on the night which 
followed Laura's introduction to him, and it 
was this reasoning which settled her fate. 
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It was therefore rather more than he could 
bear with patience to see the scheme frus- 
trated, as it now seemed likely to be.... Was 
he to endure the sugared water-pipings of a 
Mrs. Cobhurst, instead of commanding the 
transcendent harmony which he intended to 
extract from the joint lungs of his son and 
his niece ? 

" Per BaccOj no r he exclaimed aloud, 
and in a voice that made the whole group 
start. 

But, immediately feeling that such un- 
veiled sincerity was not the best sort of 
machinery by which to work his will, he 
cleverly mystified them all, by seizing upon 
,Lord Brittington, and declaring that no 
other voice should be heard till he had given 
them 'another specimen of his successful 
studies under Lablache. 

This settled all difficulties at once. 

Mrs. Cobhurst was in raptures ; Laura re- 
lieved from her very embarrassing state of 
alarm ; Frederic exceedingly well contented ; 
and Lord Brittington himself quite pleased to 
do any thing that might conciliate his capri- 
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cious host, and bring him, at the same time, 
rather advantageously before the eyes of Laura. 

So the song was sung, and very well sung 
too ; and then Sir Joseph, addressing Mrs. 
Cobhurst in a weak and faltering voice, said : 

" I need not tell you, my dear lady, that 
you have a very old man for a host, I have 
fatigued myself, perhaps, a little too much 
to-day .... Your singing is much too charm- 
ing to be listened to by any one so thoroughly 
knocked up as I am now.. ..So you must for- 
give my wishing you good night. You are 
Miss Lexington's chaperon, you know, and I 
leave her to your care. To-morrow, our 
party will be increased by a visit from one of 
our country families, who are coming to spend 
some time with me....x4.nd then I shall trust to 
you all to amuse one another.... Good night ! 
good night!" and then the old gentleman 
vanished, leaving his visitors a little surprised, 
and not appearing to know exactly what they 
were to do next. . . . 

"Poor old gentleman!" said Mrs. Cob- 
hurst, who was the first to recover from this 
surprise, "I do not wonder at his being 
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tired.... He has had a long drive.... What shall 
.we do to amuse ourselves V she added, look- 
ing into the face of Lord Brittington..." Shall 
I sing you a song ?" 

Laura cried, " Oh, yes !" in one key, and 
Lord Brittington in another. Frederic Lex- 
ington did not seem to suppose that he was 
addressed at all, and therefore said nothing ; 
but this of course did not signify, and Mrs. 
Cobhurst sat down, and began her weakly 
mellifluous warbling, which it seemed easier 
to set going than to stop. Between every 
song, however, she paused to ask Lord Brit- 
tington, sometimes playfully, sometimes ten- 
derly, "Do you like that?".., 

Laura was not much used to travelling, 
and, in spite of herself, she yawned.... Frede- 
ric looked at her, and vert/ quietly walked 
across the room, and rang the bell. But, 
quietly as he did it, the movement caused a 
little pause in Mrs. Cobhurst's performance, 
of which Lord Brittington instantly took 
advantage, by saying, " Will not Miss Lex- 
ington favour us with a song ?" 

Mrs. Cobhurst immediately left the instru^ 
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ment in the way such ladies always do leave 
the instrument, when any other ladies are in- 
vited to sing — that is to say, with anger in 
her heart, and meekness in her eye. 

But Laura really was very tired, and as- 
sured them that she could not sing any more 
that night; and thereupon the party had 
every appearance of being very greatly at a 
loss for amusement, when they were relieved 
by the entrance of wine and biscuits, and, 
what was better still, bed-candles. 

Of the latter entree Laura immediately 
availed herself; nor is it likely that the trio 
she left remained very long together, but into 
this she made no subsequent inquiry ; nor did 
Mrs. Cobhurst think it necessary to tell her 
the next morning, that scarcely a word was 
uttered after she left them. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



it 



Well, my dear child, and how have you 
got on?" said Jane, on entering her young 
lady's room in obedience to her bell. " Have 
you got over your fright yet ?" 

" Yes," and " no," replied Laura, returning 
the look of anxious examination bestowed 
upon her by her affectionate old friend, with a 
cheerful smile, 

** I do not quite think that I have quite 
got over my fear of Sir Joseph ; but I don't 
seem to care much about it, Jane, at least 
not so miich as I did. I feel that it is so 
silly to be afraid of him!.... he cannot hurt 
me, you know.... But, if I am losing my fear 
of him, I am beginning to have another fear ; 
and that is, that I shall not go on liking Mrs. 
Cobhurst as much as I wanted to do... And 
yet, perhaps, it is only my great ignorance of 
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all the other pretty ladies in the world which 
makes me fancy".... 

** What, my dear ?" said Jane, putting on 
the dressing-gown, and beginning to brush the 
magnificently long black hair. 

** Why, there it is, you see," said Laura, 
yielding her beautiful head to the operation.,. 
" I don't know.. ..And I shall feel very wicked 
if I begin to dislike my own first cousin, and 
she, too, so excessively kind to me, without 
knowing why." 

" Humph !" said Jane. " I am better off 
than you are. Miss Laura, in that respect ; for, 
at any rate," she added, " I know perfectly 
well why I hate her footboy." 

" He is not rude to you, Jane, I hope. Is 
he ?" said Laura anxiously. 

" Kind enough, my dear ; but that's the 
least of it. When I first went down amongst 
them, I found all Sir Joseph's fine servants 
making fun of him, and telling him he was 
come by way of a lady's-maid ; and foolish 
enough he was looking ; but the moment he 
saw me, he turned the whole pack off from 
himself, by saying, that there was no good 
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fun in calling him his lady's waiting-maid, 
because they must all of them know that they 
were talking nonsense ; for a page was a 
page, and nothing else; but that, if they 
wanted right good fun, they had nothing to 
do but look at me. And of course they did 
all look at me, Miss Laura; and of course, 
too, they began to laugh at me, which I pretty 
much expected they would do, before I came ; 
and for that reason, I suppose it was, that I 
did not mind that a bit. But what I did 
mind was the young scamp's beginning to talk 
of you, and who you was, and all without 
knowing one bit more about it than the man 
in the moon.... a young villain !" 

Laura plainly perceived that something 
had occurred to vex her faithful Jane, but 
could not very well make out what it was.... 
She tried to console her, however, by saying 
that there was no occasion for her to remain 
down stairs, but that she might sit in her 
room, if she liked it, all day long, except 
when taking her meals. 

" Oh, as for that, my dear, you need not 
be uneasy about me," replied the good woman ; 
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" for I have found one friend among them, 
and that is no less a person than Sir Joseph's 
own man,.,. He'll take care that they don't 
carry their joking any farther.. ..And, besides 
that, he has offered to show me every thing 
that is worth seeing in the place.... So I shall 
not be so very bad off, after all." 

This was really good news, and so well 
satisfied the affectionate feelings of Laura, 
that she let the subject drop, and permitted 
the worthy Jane to perceive that she was too 
sleepy to talk any longer ; a hint which was 
immediately taken, and Laura was left to pass 
in review all the events of that exciting day. 

But, though intending to " think over" 
every thing, she soon found herself galloping 
at a very rapid rate indeed over all in which 
that "most extraordinary person," Frederic 
Lexington, did not take a part. 

" It is well for me," thought she, " that he 
does not happen to be a young man... Jf he 
were, I should be terribly afraid that I was in 
danger of the dangerous passion I have read 
so much about, called love. But I very well 
know that no girl in the world ever did fall 
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in love with a man who was very nearly the 
age of her own father. It would, of course, 
be perfectly unnatural and impossible ; and 
therefore I need not alarm myself on that 
8Core..,.But what would become of me, were 
I to meet with a young man like Frederic 
Lexington?.... What grace, what talent, what 
unequalled perfection of appearance ! Perhaps 
it may prove a great blessing to me that I 
have seen him, for it may, and must, I think, 
prevent my ever falling in love, as it is called, 
with any body.. ..And I am truly glad of it; 
for I have very often thought that if all the 
poets and all the novel writers describe this 
passion truly, it must be a very dreadful mis- 
fortune to feel it....Nobody ever seems good 
for anything afterwards...*! should be very, 
very sorry, to fall in love ; and for that very 
reason, if for no other, I shall try to make 
this admirable and most unhappy person like 
me, and talk to me, and sing with me.... For 
that will make me too fastidious, I suspect, 
to make it very likely that I should lose ray 
heart to any man in the world, let him be as 
young as he may." 
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And Laura, falling asleep with these 
thoughts in her head, dreamed that Frederic 
Lexington was cured of all his melancholy by 
her friendship, and that at last he adopted 
her as his daughter, because her own father 
would not take any notice of her. On going 
down stairs the following morning, she 
found that it was not Sir Joseph Lexing- 
ton's custom to appear at that meal. His 
son, however, did the honour of it very well 
in his absence; and Laura could not help 
feeling that the breakfast was a great deal 
more pleasant than the dinner had been. 

Mrs. Cobhurst again appeared to be most 
devoutly attached to her.... Lord Brittington 
had the good sense to make himself exceed- 
ingly agreeable, without exclusively devoting 
himself to the future Lady Brittington ; and 
Frederic permitted himself to enjoy existence, 
without dwelling on the fitful nature of all 
human enjoyments. 

The breakfast, the newspapers, the con- 
servatory, and the pretty Italian sort of gar- 
den that led, by terraces, from the library to 
the edge of the bright river which supplied 
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the lake, fiirnibhed them ample occupation 
and amusement for three or four hours. 

The enjoyment of Laura was great indeed. 
All was so new, all was so beautiful, that she 
felt, and looked, as if she had entered paradise. 

Frederic Lexington did exactly everything 
that he ought to do to make these hours pass 
pleasantly, and was far too well bred to have 
permitted any difference to appear in the 
degree of attention which he paid to the twcJ 
ladies who were his father's guests, had the 
two ladies been equally willing to accept his 
attentions ; but this was very far from being 
the case. He never spoke to Mrs. Cobhurst 
without perceiving very distinctly from her 
manner that she did not wish to enter into 
conversation with him; and therefore the 
same principle which induced him to make the 
attempt caused him very speedily to desist 
from persevering in it. 

This was very hard upon Lord Brittington ; 
for it not only left Frederic entirely at leisure 
to devote his attention to Miss Lexington, but 
it also left Mrs. Cobhurst entirely at leisure 
to talk with him. 
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Under these circumstances, his young lord- 
ship behaved quite as well, or perhaps rather 
better, than could have been expected. As 
to leaving the young lady with whom he was 
so heartily in love, to receive uninterruptedly 
the whole of Mr. Frederic Lexington's evi- 
dently very agreeable conversation, it was 
quite beyond his power to attempt it. 

He knew, for his comfort, that though the 
said Frederic was still such a monstrous fine- 
looking fellow, he was old enough to be the 
future Lady Brittington's father; and he 
knew, into the bargain, that his unfortunate 
position was an obstacle which must effectually 
prevent his ever becoming his rival, let him 
have been in every other respect as eligible as 
he might. 

But still, it was not pleasant to see the 
lovely Laura so eagerly listening to every 
word he said to her, while he was himself 
turned over to the most insuiferably tender 
coquette that had ever yet attacked him; 
and therefore, as he had not that vulgar part 
of haut ton audacity which might have ena- 
bled him to leave the widow to herself, in 
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order that he might place himself on the left 
side of Laura, while Mr. Lexington occupied 
the right, he began to perform a variety of 
antics, so evidently for the amusement of the 
whole party, that it was impossible for either 
of them to avoid attending to him. Perhaps 
he did not quite forget, notwithstanding his 
love, that he was the Eari of Brittington, 
nevertheless ; and perhaps both Frederic and 
Laura remembered it too. 

x\s to Mrs. Cobhurst, it certainly is not too 
much to say, that it never was for an instant 
out of her thoughts ; and her conduct at that 
monlent showed that her intellect was not 
only of that healthy kind which rendered it 
impossible for her to forget^ but also, that it 
thought for her when she found herself in a 
path where she was stopped by an insurmount- 
able obstacle, to turn aside, like an able 
general, and promptly to betake herself to 
another. 

For a moment, it is true, she had felt 
dazzled ; and, like all people in that condition, 
she staggered about a little, without very 
clearly seeing her way. But, whether it 
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were that the splendours of Lexington Park 
had made her feel that all which was desirable 
in this world was not confined within the 
circlet of the young Earl's coronet, or that 
her experienced eye had showed her too 
plainly what was going on in that young 
EarPs heart to permit her wasting away more 
time upon the siege of it, from one cause or 
the other, it is certain that she suddenly de- 
termined to change her plan, and to become 
only his friend, confidant, and adviser .... 
pertiaps, too, his cousin german, by mar- 
riage ; while at the same time she should go 
on, steadily working her way to the place of 
favourite niece to the old gentleman, with a 
good rich legacy for her wages. 

This change of purpose had been wrought 
in her by the music scene of the preceding 
evening; and, far from having lessened her 
satisfaction in finding herself so pleasantly 
housed, and in such charming company, she 
really felt in some degree relieved by throwing 
off a portion of the work she had assigned 
herself. 

" There are more coronets in the market 
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than one," thought she, " and if I manage to 
get the legacy, I shall have something besides 
my own pretty white hand to give in exchange 
for it." 

So the " bright vision"^ was converted into 
a very valuable noble acquaintance, or, better 
still, into a confidential friend ; and she should 
be spared the trouble of repairing her toilet 
half a dozen times a day, (which it is ab- 
solutely necessary for beauties of her stamp 
to do, if they wish to keep the ground they 
have gained in a first successful interview). 

" Lexington !" cried Lord Brittington, with 
more familiarity than he had yet used in ad- 
dressing that obscure individual, " Lexington ! 
do you think you could leap across this rapid 
little stream, just at that spot yonder?.... 
from one of those jutting rocks, I mean, to 
the other ?" 

" I think it might be possible, my lord," 
replied Frederic, gravely, " but I think also 
there would be great rashness in making the 
experiment." 

" Should you like to see it done. Miss 
Lexington ?" said Lord Brittington. 
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** No, indeed, I should not," replied I-aura. 

She spoke this with a good deal of earnest- 
ness, for she knew that what one active man 
chose to do, another might choose to attempt, 
and her galloping imagination had already 
conjured up the mangled figure of Frederic 
Lexington, attempting the leap, and failing. 

" Should you feel any anxiety about me if 
I did attempt it?" said Lord Brittington, 
eagerly, 

" Do not be so very silly as to think of it," 
she cried, and at the same moment she caught 
hold of the arm of Mrs. Cobhurst, and began 
hastily walking away from the spot. 

He ran after her, and gaily placing her arm 
within his own, he gently turned her round 
again, but then stood still and whispered in 
her ear — 

" Fear not, dearest Miss Lexington ! Be 
very sure I would not attempt the leap if I 
did not know that I could accomplish it." 

And, so saying, he dropped her arm, threw 
off his hat, took a run from tlie spot where 
she stood, made the spring, and stood high 
and dry on the other side before either of the 
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party could stretch forth a finger to prevent 
him. 

" Good Heaven ! how paJe you are, my 
dearest love !" cried Mrs. Cobhurst, throwing 
her arm round Laura. " You look as if you 
were going to faint !" 

" Then you must not believe my looks," 
replied Laura ; " for I assure you that I have 
not the least intention of doing so. . • . But it 
was a frightful thing to see — ^was it not ?" 

" Oh, Heaven, yes ! Frightful indeed, 
dearest," returned Mrs. Cobhurst. 

" My lord !" she called aloud, " I assure 
you that you have half killed my poor, dear 
Laura! Pray do not play any more such 
tricks .... for she has not nerves to stand it." 

The distance was sufficient to render it a 
very good leap, but not enough to prevent the 
young nobleman's satisfaction at hearing this 
assurance from being very distinctly visible, 
and the eyes of Frederic Lexington for one 
moment flashed with as much angry feeling, 
as if he had been the legitimate son of his 
father, and heir to the fair domain on which 
he stood. 
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He turned with seeming carelessness from 
the spot, apparently intent upon examining a 
plant that grew at the distance of a few paces 
from it ; but, ere those few paces were taken, 
a loud shriek from both the ladies, and a still 
louder splash in the stream that was eddying 
by, at the rate of about six miles an hour, at 
their feet, caused him to turn again. 

But the object which had so angered him was 
no longer visible. The foolhardy Lord Brit- 
tington, in his haste to thank Laura for her 
flattering concern, had once more attempted the 
feat in which he had so well succeeded before ; 
but, from the ground on which he then stood 
being a trifle lower than the opposite bank, 
he failed of making good his footing on the 
rock from which he had first sprung, but 
which he had, however, very fairly reached, 
and, reeling backwards, he sunk, before the 
eyes of the terrified women, into the stream 
below. 

Lord Brittington was no longer visible, and 
the noble-hearted Frederic's anger against 
him seemed to have vanished with him ; for, 
running for a short distance down the stream 
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with the speed of lightning, and disembarras- 
sing himself of his coat as he ran, he plunged 
into the water, and, after a desperate straggle 
for a few seconds with its rapid current, suc- 
ceeded in bringing the young nobleman with 
him to the bank, which was there very little 
above the level of the stream. 

Lord Brittington was quite insensible ; and 
his preserver, too, was scarcely himself for a 
minute or so, after the violent eifort by which 
he had raised himself and his burthen to the 
smooth and level turf which bordered the 
brawling little river. 

So, there they were, lying side by side, 
when the two ladies reached them, so equally 
pale, and with eyes so equally closed, that it 
was difficult at the first glance to feel sure 
that both had not perished. 

As far, however, as Frederic Lexington was 
concerned, this horrible idea was soon removed, 
for he opened his eyes, and beholding the face 
of Laura, which had become as colourless as 
his own, hanging in unspeakable agony over 
Jiim, he raised himself up, and turning towards 
the motionless young man, whose arm he still 
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grasped, exclaimed, ** He is safe, Miss Lex- 
ington !....He will recoTer immediately." 

This comforting prognostic, however, was 
not immediately fulfilled, for the severely 
punished Lord Brittington continued totally 
insensible. 

" I must contrive to get him into the house 
with as little delay as possible," said Frederic ; 
and it was then quite extraordinary to see how 
suddenly Laura recovered her powers of use- 
fulness. 

Perhaps it was her respect for Mr. Lexing- 
ton's age which induced her to pay so much 
attention to what he said, but she instantly 
started off towards a part of the grounds 
where she had seen more than one man at 
work a few minutes before, while Mrs. Cob- 
hurst remained with her elegSLut Jlacon applied 
to the young nobleman's nose, with a touching 
grace that must for ever have ensured his 
gratitude, if he chanced to open his eyes 
again, and see it. 

Laura's well-directed search was speedily 
successful, and she returned, with two gar- 
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deners preceding her, to the spot where she 
had left her companions. 

The unfortunate Frederic had by this time 
discovered that his own arm was broken ; but 
the still doubtful condition of Lord Britting- 
ton was as sincerely bis first care as if he had 
t««, U. ™,y d«Lt friend , «.ly, he ™ 
himself unable to assist in raising him, and it 
was the pretty Mrs. Cobhurst who had the 
task of walking beside him as he was carried 
along, and of rubbing his blue hand with her 
white ones, in the hope of restoring animation. 

** I trust you are not yourself injured, Mr. 
Lexington, by what you have so nobly done V 
said Laura, looking with some anxiety in his 
colourless face. 

Frederic was on the point of saying that 

■ 

the hurt he had sustained was amply repaid 
by the pleasure of having rendered her a ser- 
vice; but his good feeling stopped him.... For 
in the first place it would have been indeli- 
cate, and in the next, it would have been un- 
true.... It was no pleasure to him to know that 
she prized the safety of Lord Brittington so 
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dearly.... And he therefore quietly replied that 
he felt some injury had been done to his left 
arm, but the medical man, who must imme- 
diately be sent for to Lord Brittington, would 
speedily do all that was necessary for it. 

The idea of a broken limb fortunately never 
occurred to her, or it is possible that, shaken 
to their very centre as her nerves had been, 
she might have betrayed a degree of concern 
which not even her consideration for his age 
could have accounted for, in a manner to save 
her from embarrassment. 

Some very painful moments had still to be 
passed, before Lord Brittington convinced 
those who crowded round his bed that he was 
yet alive, by opening upon them his still ex- 
ceedingly bright eyes. 

" All will go well now," said the apothe- 
cary, assiduously continuing his application of 
the remedies usual upon such occasions, ^^ and 
the best thing we can do will be to leave his 
lordship perfectly quiet, with his own servant 
to watch by him, and I will immediately send 
him a few composing draughts, which must be 
regularly given, according to the directions... 
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I will myself go and tell Sir Joseph that there 
is nothing more to fear." 

The apothecary then made his way to the 
well-known sanctum of the old baronet, whom 
he found fretfully cross-examining his man as 
to all the particulars of the accident. 

"Soh! you are come to me at last, are 
you, Mr. Williams? I thought you did not 
mean to give yourself the trouble.. ..And what 
is to be the end of this d — d absurd piece of 
folly ? Is the young fool dead, or alive?" 

" Thank God, he is alive !" replied Mr. 
Williams, taking the liberty of looking rather 
shocked. " He seems a very fine young man, 
indeed. ...It would have been a most horrible 
thing if we had lost him !" 

There has been many a fine young man lost 
by his own folly, Mr. Doctor, before to-day. 
But you mean to say, I presume, that he is 
not going to die ?" 

** I trust that there is now no danger of so 
horrible a catastrophe. Sir Joseph," replied 
the apothecary, solemnly. 

" Which is as much as to say that you have 
saved his life, Williams ?" returned the caustic 
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baronet, with one of his own sneers. " And 
a very clever fellow you are, there's no doubt 
of it.. ..So to reward you for having brought 
about this miraculous resurrection, you may 
come to dinner here at six o'clock, if you 
will." 

The well-drilled apothecary bowed his ac- 
quiescence, and was in the act of leaving the 
room, when he was stopped by a servant, who 
hastily entered it, saying, as he held open the 
door, " If you please. Sir Joseph, the doctor 
must not go till he has seen Mr. Frederic. 
The housekeeper says that he has broken his 
arm." 

" The housekeeper is an idiot !" exclaimed 
Sir Joseph, while an unwonted colour rose to 
his cheeks. " How the devil, sir, should he 
have broken his arm ? It is a lie, and I will 
not believe a word of it !" 

" Then perhaps I need not see him. Sir Jo- 
seph," said the apothecary very meekly, and 
drawing on his gloves demurely. 

"Sir! you are an extremely impertinent 
person, I am afraid, which I confess I had not 
seen reason to suspect before," said Sir Jo- 
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seph, with a very withering sort of a frown. 
" K Sir Joseph Lexington's dog were supposed 
for a single instant by any one of his establish- 
ment to have injured a single hair of his paw, 
the apothecary of Southtown would do well 
to hold himself in readiness to examine it. . . . 
As to what I may chance to think or to feel 
concerning what may have happened or may 
not have happened to the gentleman whom it 
is my pleasure to call Mr. Frederic Lexington, 
you, sir, can have nothing whatever to do with 

it If it be not your object to induce me to 

send to Marwood for your rival Esculapius, 
you will do well to follow that servant where 
he wishes to lead you." 

No grand Turk ever uttered a command 
with a more accomplished air of autocratic 
sovereignty than Sir Joseph Lexington when 
it was his purpose to enforce his commands 
with earnestness ; and the bowing Mr. Wil- 
liams left the room, with the terror of finding 
himself two hundred a year minus sufiiciently 
evident in his aspect to satisfy even his im- 
perious patron. 

There was, and ever had been, a good deal 
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of mystery about Sir Joseph Lexington in 
many ways. . . .but on no point was this so re- 
markable as in conduct towards his unfortu- 
nate son. The tyranny with which he con- 
trolled his actions and regulated every move- 
ment of his life, appeared sometimes of so 
wanton a nature, as to suggest the idea of an 
absolute aversion, which made the infliction 
of mortification and restraint a positive plea- 
sure to him. Yet there had been other mo- 
ments in the life of this miserably enslaved 
young man, when his existence and his health 
had appeared as precious to his capricious 
father as if he had been the honoured lawful 
heir to all his boasted greatness. Never, how- 
ever, at any time did he seem to wish for any 
demonstration either of gratitude or affection 
in return. On the contrary, the painful state 
of mind in relation to his father to which poor 
Frederic had been brought, and which formed 
the source of his deepest unhappiness, was 
produced entirely by the disappointing result 
of the long struggle which he had been 
making through life to be permitted to love 
and honour him. 
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It was impossible, and the consciousness 
that it was so, and that the only feelings of 
his heart towards him, that he could recognise 
as true, were precisely the reverse, rendered 
his existence miserable. 

The circumstances of his birth were alone 
sufficient in such a mind as his to cast a gloom 
over his existence. 

It could hardly be said that he inherited a 
portion of his father's pride, because in him 
the feeling was of so different a quality as 
scarcely to be classed as of the same nature. 
Yet poor Frederic was proud, and it would be 
difficult to conceive any position in which this 
sentiment, passion, or propensity of the mind, 
(whichever it may be called) was more calcu- 
lated to torture its possessor. But, neverthe- 
less, had he been permitted to love his father, 
the softer feelings of his fine nature would 
most unquestionably have smothered what 
was harsher, for his temper had still more of 
love than of pride in it. 

But when this was rendered absolutely 
impossible by the ceaseless exercise of every 
species of vexatious authority, as well as by 
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the unmitigated and almost ostentatious dis- 
play of pretty nearly all the most odious pas- 
sions of the human heart, how could any thing 
resembling love be the result ? 

Yet, in the midst of all this, Frederic had a 
strangely strong conviction that if his father 
felt affection for any human being upon the 
earth, it was for himself ; and, whenever any 
thing arose to renew this conviction, a hor- 
rible mixture of self-reproach was added to 
the other miseries of his existence. Yet, 
strong as this oft-contradicted surmise con- 
tinued within him, there was a vagueness and 
mystery connected with it which utterly baf- 
fled his judgment, and set his most profound 
meditations at defiance. 

In truth, the testimonies of his father's 
feelings towards him were so utterly contra- 
dictory, that he often gave up the hope of 
discovering which were the true and which 
were the false ones in despair. The key to 
the mystery was one that he was not very 
likely to find .... It would have required an 
intimate knowledge of all the principal scenes 
of the old man's life, and of all the warring 
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passions to which they bad given rise, to have 
enabled him to comprehend this mystery. 

Mr. Williams knew his own interest too 
well to make any diflSculty in obeying the 
commands of his powerful patron, insolently 
as they had been given, and he repaired im- 
mediately to Frederic's apartment. 

And even in that apartment, and the situa- 
tion of it, might be seen one, amidst the 
thousand other caprices, by which this strange 
father regulated his conduct to his puzzled 
son. 

Any visitor abiding in the house who had 
learned by chance in what part of the spaci- 
ous mansion this apartment was situated would 
have been apt to say that, if a great man's 
natural son were lodged in the house at all, 
it would be more seemly to place him in a 
better part of it ; for neither was it in the 
corps de logisy nor in either of the widely- 
spreading wings which flanked it ; but could 
be approached from the house only by passing 
through a long gallery that traversed the 
whole of the servants' apartments, laundries, 
storerooms, &c. : and which occupied an al- 
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most separate building, so embowered in lofty 
trees as to be no desight to either of the grand 
facades of the mansion, this appendix to it 
being attained by a passage over the lofty 
archway that formed the entrance to the 
stableyard. 

A second approach to Frederic's distant 
room had indeed been fabricated, by the com- 
mand of his incomprehensible father, by means 
of a very neatly constructed covered stair 
that led from the garden to the balcony upon 
which his windows opened ; the which balcony 
overlooked by far the prettiest part of the 
landscape which the house commanded. A 
trellis-covered path led from the foot of this 
most rigidly private stair, to all that was 
most attractive in the way of lawns and 
flower-gardens below. 

The health of Frederic Lexington had never 
chanced to require the aid of Mr. Williams, 
the apothecary, during any of the visits which 
he and his father had paid to the Park since 
that gentleman had taken up his residence in 
the neighbourhood. He was perfectly well 
aware, however, in common with every one else 
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in the neighbourhood, what the connexion was 
between the haughty owner of Lexington Park 
and the " Mr. Frederic," who might be seen, 
mounted, it is true, on the finest horse in the 
country, but never followed by a groom, or 
ever accompanied by any of the neighbouring 
gentlemen ; and he believed him, from common 
report, to be the " permitted, forbid" being 
that he really was. 

But he was not prepared to find him lodged 
in a part of the mansion expressly set apart 
for servants ; and still less for the sort of 
apartment which had been there prepared for 
him. 

This apartment consisted of three rooms, 
containing a bed-room in the centre, fitted up 
with every luxury that modern times could 
furnish, opening on one side to an eight foot 
square marble bath, kept ever ready for use 
by a stream of water that perpetually ran 
through it, and having a large dressing-room 
attached. 

On the other side of the bed-room was as 
perfect a small library as it was possible to 
collect, arranged with equal taste and conve- 
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nience, and having in its centre a grand piano- 
forte of the very highest price and quality. 
All these rooms were en suite^ each having a 
separate door to the servants' gallery, and 
each having windows opening upon the before- 
mentioned balcony, which could be approached 
only by these windows, and by the covered 
stair from the garden. 

When, at the age of twenty-one years, Fre- 
deric was first taken into these rooms by his 
father, (they having been prepared during one 
of their long sejours at Naples) and told that 
he was in future to inhabit them when residji^* 
at Lexington Park, his nature, which would 
have been expansive had it not been so sorely 
checked, led him to express his gratitude with 
more affectionate warmth than it seemed 
agreeable to the old gentleman to witness, 
and he was answered thus — 

" Enough, sir, enough ! You seem to forget 

my position in society The young man 

whom I permit to call me father ought not 
to be so vehemently moved because I have 
thought it proper to treat him, as far as cir- 
cumstances will permit, like a gentleman." 

VOL, n. H 
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Mr. Williams, as I have said, was rather 
astonished at beinof led to visit " Mr. Frede- 
lie" into the part of the edifice with which 
he had so long been familiar as belonging to 
the servants, but much more so when he 
found himself in a room which, for elegance, 
might really have been considered as a fitting 
abode for a young prince.... He had no time, 
however, to speculate on these incongruities, 
for his patient was very seriously in want of 
his assistance. 

The apothecary, who was fortunately a 
tolerably experienced surgeon, found, upon 
examination, that the bone of the arm was 
indeed broken, but that the fracture was not 
of a kind to threaten a very difficult cure. 
This last observation he, of course, kept to 
himself, truly believing, good man, that his 
duty to his wife and six children compelled 
him to do so ; but this being attended to, he 
set to work like an honest man, fully intend- 
ing that there should be no delay in the actual 
cure, however unnecessary it might be to 
enlighten every body, or any body, as to the 
precise amount of his own peculiar skill, and 
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the rapidity with which he coald make a 
broken limb whole again. 

Gently and skilfully, then, he set about his 
work, and fortunately he had already com- 
pleted the most essential part of it, when 
rather a heavy tread was heard approaching, 
and the next moment the door opened, and 
Sir Joseph appeared. 

Had Frederic beheld a spirit, he could not 
have been much more astonished; but, at 
that moment, it was rather fortunate than 
otherwise that his feelings for his capricious 
father had long ago settled down into a sort 
of desperately composed resignation, which 
rendered it pretty nearly impossible for him 
to experience any violent agitation from any- 
thing he could do, or anything he could say. 

It seemed otherwise, however, with the old 
man himself, for he was evidently very strongly 
affected. He shook from head to foot, and 
rather fell into a chair, than sat down in it, 
while he waited for the practitioner's answer 
to his inquiry, whether there was any danger 
likely to ensue from the accident. 

Nothing less than the long, long years of 

H 2 
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unfeeling caprice, which had rendered the life 
of Frederic Lexington so deeply wretched, 
could have suggested to such a mind as his 
the idea which now occurred to him. " Is 
it possible," thought he, " that my father 
can have something depending on my life, of 
sufficient value to make it appear of conse- 
quence to him ? Surely he is not, by some 
unaccountable arrangement, to forfeit any 
thing if I should chance to die ?" 

But, before the son could discover any 
possible reason why his father should care 
whether he lived or died, the emotion which 
had so troubled him seemed to have passed, 
and Sir Joseph stood beside his bed, rather 
flushed than pale, and with something not very 
far different from his usual sneer upon his 
lips. 

" A very romantic adventure you have con- 
trived to get up, Mr. Lexington !" said he.... 
" I am come here at once, lest I should forget 
it when more people come, that I might tell 
you my opinion of these ridiculous sort of 
ad ventures... .If handsome young gentlemen 
choose to jump into the water, in order to 
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show themselves off to advantage before hand- 
some young ladies, I positively forbid any of 
my family, my people, or anybody belonging 
to me, in any way, to jump in after them.... 
You know, sir, that I hate absurdity of all 
kinds." 

The face of Frederic was as pale as ashes, 
but the features were perfectly composed, and 
gave no indication of the pain which the recent 
operation had occasioned, and from which he 
was still suffering severely; it is probable, 
therefore, that Sir Joseph fancied the account 
which had reached him of the share of damage 
and danger which had fallen to the lot of his 
son had been exaggerated. 

But Mr. Williams, who was at that very 
moment admiring the fortitude with which 
the patient was enduring the pain which he 
perfectly well knew he must be suffering, felt 
his humanity, as well as his professional watch- 
fulness, outraged not a little, by this attack 
upon his patient's nerves ; and, forgetting for 
a moment the deference which the imperious 
old baronet was so fond of exacting, he inter- 
fered without much ceremony to put a stop to it. 
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" I beg your pardon, Sir Joseph, but this 
won't do at all," he said; "you asked me 
if he was in danger, sir, and I answered that I 
hoped not.. ..But, upon my word, Sir Joseph, 
I can't answer for it that he won't be, if he is 
thrown into anything at all like agitation. 
Broken bones are serious things, sir, and 
fevers are fevers." 

This sort of discussion was incomparably 
more painful to the sufferer than the harsh- 
ness of his father, and he closed his eyes, as if 
to shut out the scene. 

As he lay thus, the usual paleness of his 
countenance much increased by pain, with 
his coal-black hair clustering round his face, 
and increasing this paleness by the contrast, 
his eyes closed, and his limbs completely 
motionless, he might have been almost mis- 
taken for a dead, instead of a living man.... 
Yet never could the classic regularity of his 
noble features have been seen to greater 
advantage than at that moment of perfect 
stillness. 

The old man turned his eyes, as he sat, full 
upon him, and perhaps both the semblance 
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of death, and the perfection of the pale fea- 
tures, struck him; for there was a strange 
and most unwonted tenderness in the expres- 
sion of the father's face, as he gazed upon 
him. 

Had Frederic seen that look, he would not 
have been able to interpret it into the fear of 
losing anything by his death, except himself. 

But he saw it not; and the next time his eyes 
opened, they beheld the stern old man again 
standing before him, his features drawn into 
that same repulsive expression of cold reserve 
which had made the misery of his existence. 
He was at that moment about to leave the 
room, but appearing to think that before he 
did so it would be proper to explain his rea- 
sons for having entered it, he turned again 
towards the bed, and said with one of his 
sneering smiles, 

" I hope, Mr. Williams, that I have not 
disturbed your Don Quixote patient, but I 
felt it to be desirable that I should ascertain 
the real nature of the adventure . . . And I 
always find such a bushel of lies accompany- 
ing every grain of truth that I get from my 
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servants, that I had no other means of fally 
satisfying my curiosity." 

And so saying he retired, with the haughty 
air of a despotic monarch, who had conde* 
scended to examine with his own eyes into 
something that had befallen one of his 
subjects. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

On leaving the passage which led to the 
remote room, Sir Joseph met Lord Brittington 
in the act of making his way towards it, mar- 
shalled by his own servant, who had been 
receiving from some of the household the 
necessary instructions for the purpose. 

" You are coming from Mr. Lexington, 
Sir Joseph ? " said he. " How do you find 
him r 

" With a few of his tones broken, my 
lord," replied the amiable father, " but in 
other respects quite well, I believe." 

" Will you permit me to pay him a visit, 
sir?" said the young nobleman, deeply dis- 
gusted with this seemingly ostentatious dis- 
play of indifference ..." I owe my life to him. 
Sir Joseph, and it is an obligation which I 
hope I shall never forget." 

" It is true then, is it," said Sir Joseph, 

H 5 
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grasping for an instant the arm of Lord Brit- 
tington, and then as suddenly relaxing his 
hold — " it is true, my lord, is it, that my son... 
that Frederic Lexingto^ really precipitated 
himself into that foaming eddy to save your 
lordship from it ?" 

" Yes, Sir Joseph," replied the young man 
solemnly, " it is true. ..and when I forget it 
may Heaven forget me ! " 

** The young man, my son... Frederic Lex- 
ington, I mean, has courage...! do not pretend 
to deny it... I am glad to see your lordship in 
safety," replied the old man, with somewhat 
less than his usual stiffness..." But if you will 
take my advice, my lord, you will not trouble 
yourself to go to him just now." 

" Perhaps," said Lord Brittington, " you 
think I shall disturb him?. ..Has the surgeon 
left him yet?" 

" Upon my word, my lord, I don't know," 
replied Sir Joseph..." but I think it is ex- 
ceedingly likely that he is asleep." 

" Then not for the world would I disturb 
him !" cried Lord Brittington ; and retracing 
his steps to his own bed-room, without at- 
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tempting to enter into into any further con- 
versation with Sir Joseph, he remained there 
till he was summoned to the dining-room. 

The apothecary ancl Mrs. Cobhurst were 
the only individuals of the little party who 
appeared to have lost neither their good looks 
nor their good appetites by the adventure of 
the morning. Both Lord Brittington and 
Laura looked pale, talked little, and ate less ; 
and Sir Joseph himself, though the old-style 
dignity of his deportment served now, as it 
had often done before, to conceal every thing 
like genuine feeling, as a richly brocaded 
cloak does, the real form of the person who 
wears it had something of heaviness in his 
eyes, and anxiety on his brow, that showed 
him to be not perfectly at ease. 

It is probable that he was conscious of 
this, and it might be to prevent any one from 
doing him the injury of supposing that he 
might be thinking of his suffering son, that 
he took occasion to make the following ha- 
rangue to Lord Brittington : — 

" I am greatly distressed, my lord, that 
this accident should be the cause of dooming 
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your lordship to so dull an evening...! had 
hoped to have had the pleasure of presenting 
to your lordship some very highly-valued 
neighbours of mine ; but, during my first 
painful emotion upon hearing of the danger 
your lordship had incurred, I rather too 
promptly, I confess, sent an express to their 
residence, which is at the distance of ten 
miles, to put them off. But now I have the 
satisfaction of seeing your lordship so well 
restored, I repent my precipitation." 

** And that do not I, my good sir, I assure 
you," replied the young nobleman, with his 
usual frankness..." I have no wish at this mo- 
ment to make any new acquaintance... The 
obligation I lie under to one but recently 
made, and the terror I feel lest he should per- 
manently suffer for it, render me unfit for 
every thing." 

To this speech Sir Joseph made no answer 
whatever, not even by his looks ; for whether 
he were pained or pleased by it remained a 
mystery, from the accident of his being obliged 
to use his pocket-handkerchief, an operation 
which lasted so long, that every trace of what 
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he might have felt by listening to it had 
passed away before he pennitted his coun- 
tenance to be again visible. 

But Mrs. Cobhurst, though she ate well 
and looked well, was far from being perfectly 
at ease in her mind. To a woman so con- 
scious of being beautiful, fascinating, and 
well dressed, as was this pretty widow, it is 
no easy matter to bring the conviction that 
she may, under any circumstances, be over- 
looked and forgotten ; nevertheless, a sus- 
picion that something very miserably like this 
was likely to be her condition, suggested itself 
to Mrs. Cobhurst before this very dull dinner 
was over. 

Sir Joseph was evidently out of sorts, and 
preoccupied; Lord Brittington's whole na- 
ture seemed changed ; and from being too 
great a rattle to afford any reasonable hope 
of ever seeing him serious for a moment, he 
now looked as if every thing like mirth were 
for ever dead within him, and that he had 
become one of the most solemn and senti- 
mental personages in\existence. 

As to Laura, she had suffered during the 
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alarming scene of the morning so terribly, 
that not all the efforts she could make could 
enable her to conceal that she had not yet 
recovered from the shock. 

But, notwithstanding all this, the three 
persons whom I have named, though evidently 
not disposed to converse, manifested in various 
ways a feeling of interest for each other. Sir, 
Joseph asked Laura to take wine with him, 
adding, " You look very pale, my dear ;" and 
Laura said to Sir Joseph that she feared that 
he, too, was suffering from the alarm he had 
undergone ... .And then Lord Brittington 
asked Laura " if she found the fire " (which 
was behind her) " too powerful, and whether 
she would like to have a screen ?" And Laura 
asked his lordship if he found himself bruised 
or injured in any way.... And though there 
was little in these words to attract much at- 
tention, yet Mrs. Cobhurst was not quite 
wrong in thinking that there was something 
in the manner with which they were spoken 
that showed a very cordially kind feeling 
among the speakers. 

Lord Brittington was not only a thousand 
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times more in love than ever, but he still 
seemed to have before his eyes the look of 
horror with which Laura had listened to his 
proposal of springing across the chasm ; and 
the tone in which she had screamed when the 
accident happened still rung in his ears. 

And Laura, on her side, remembered the 
manner in which Lord Brittington had ex- 
pressed his gratitude to Frederic — and per- 
haps Sir Joseph remembered it too.... 

In short, from these and various other 
trifling indications, it was not very difficult 
for such a woman as Mrs. Cobhurst to per- 
ceive that, notwithstanding the general silence, 
(for the apothecary said not a word) the 
events of the day had drawn the rest of the 
party together, but without her being included 
in the attraction. 

From what has been hitherto said of Mrs. 
Cobhurst, the reader may not be aware what 
a really clever woman she was. It is a common 
error to fancy that when a woman devotes a 
great deal of her attention to dress, she must 
be silly. This inference is often extremely 
fallacious. As well might an ambassador be 
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called silly for throwing all the amenity pos- 
sible into his manner when approaching the 
sovereign from whom he hopes to obtain some 
valuable privilege. A woman believes, and 
often truly believes, that dress increases her 
attractions; and her tactics would be very 
defective if she neglected it. 

But Mrs. Cobhurst really was a clever 
woman. She would have liked a little tender 
flirtation with the handsome and distinguished 
Lord Brittington very much; and she was 
not quite incapable of believing it possible 
that she might so completely turn his head, 
as to cause him to fall at her feet in good ear- 
nest. . . .But she was very far from being such 
an extremely silly body as really to care three 
straws about "the bright vision" himself. 
She had gone through too many flirtations in 
the course of her long military experiences, 
(without ever putting herself, however, into 
any very serious danger) for one affair, more 
or less, of the same kind to touch her tran- 
quillity very nearly. . . .Besides, she knew very 
well that she was pretty enough to ensure 
herself as much flirtation as she wished, and 
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that a flirtation with his young lordship would 
only be better than a flirtation with any other 
man, because it might be a more likely way 
of bringing her forward as a beauty, and a 
woman of fashion. 

On the preceding evening, while at the 
pianoforte, she knew that she had done all 
that she had power to do, in order to enchant 
him ; and she now knew, pretty nearly as well 
as he did himself, that she had not succeeded. 

Not another moment, therefore, not another 
touch of rouge, not another flounce, not an- 
other flower, would she waste upon him ; and 
she was thankful that she had wasted no more; 
she was thankful that this conyiction had 
reached her before she had reason to reproach 
herself with having lost any very essential 

m 

moments in her attempts to captivate Am, 
which might have been more profitably em- 
ployed upon Sir Joseph. 

That Mrs. Cobhurst thought it possible she 
might marry again is certain ; but it was far 
from being so exclusively her object as it is 
supposed to be of the generality of pretty 
women in her position. She was not in the 
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slightest danger of falling really in love, but 
she was in great danger of falling really into 
debt, unless she gave up her passion for dis- 
play, or found some means or other of obtain- 
ing funds to support it. 

It was impossible to suppose that a man 
so immensely rich as Sir Joseph Lexington, 
and having no claims upon him but the neces- 
sity of providing for a natural son, whom it 
was evident he detested — it was impossible to 
suppose that such a man would die without 
making a will, and leaving his unclaimed 
thousands to some one. 

Neither was it credible that a man of so 
evidently irritable a temperament should be 
so beyond the reach of influence from those 
around him, as to give a watchful observer no 
hold upon his passions. 

Such thoughts as these had occupied nearly 
all her waking hours, from the time the party 
had separated on the preceding evening; and, 
as she sat silently eating her excellent dinner, 
she determined that she would not again 
change her quarters without her having found 
out the point at which she had best begin a 
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serious and determined attack upon Sir Jo- 
seph. 

She felt that she had great reason to rejoice 
at the accident of the morning, for it had, as 
she thought, betrayed to her the interior of 
several hearts ; and she entered the Lexington 
Park drawing-room on this second evening 
after her arrival, convinced of the following 
important particulars : — 

First : That Sir Joseph Lexington contem- 
plated his natural son with a degree of dislike 
that almost amounted to antipathy. 

Secondly : That the said natural son had 
taken the liberty of falling desperately in love 
with his father's great niece, Miss Laura Lex- 
ington. 

Thirdly : That poor foolish Lord Britting- 
ton had followed his example, and might pro- 
bably be easily induced to marry her. 

Fourthly : That Laura herself was in a fair 
way of committing the monstrous absurdity 
of falling in love with a penniless and name- 
less man, who was old enough to be her father, 
instead of encouraging the passion of the " first 
match in the kingdom.'* 
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Fifthly, and lastly : That Sir Joseph Lexing- 
ton was just sufficiently attentive to Laura 
himself to make it evident that, if she married 
according to his wishes, she was very likely 
to be rewarded for it in his will ; and that he 
must wish her to marry Lord Brittington was 
as self-evident, as that the proud and splendid 
baronet would prefer coming in contact with 
ermine, to being approached by rags. 

Such were the memoranda that she carried 
with her, as she passed her arm through that 
of her beautiful cousin, and led her affection- 
ately across the hall to the drawing-room. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

" What a day have we passed, dearest !" 
exclaimed Mrs. Cobhurst, as she threw her- 
self at full length upon the sofa. " Were you 
not in an agony while the fate of both re- 
mained doubtful?" 

Laura, whose head was aching dreadfully, 
only answered, " Yes, indeed !" 

And then it seemed as if the fair cousins 
were actuated by a spirit of contradiction, for 
now Laura lit a candle, and retreated to her 
bed-room, while Mrs. Cobhurst declared that 
slie was too comfortable to move. The inter- 
val before the gentleman followed was rather 
longer than the day before, and the fair widow 
was actually restoring her spirits by a nap, 
when Sir Joseph entered the room. 

" Alone my dear sir," she exclaimed, 

immediately raising herself. ** What have 
you done with your two gentlemen?" 
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" The apothecary is with with his pa- 
tient, and Lord Brittington has been com- 
plaining of a headache and is gone to his own 
room," replied Sir Joseph, and then added, 
" Where is Laura, Mrs. Cobhurst ?" 

•' She, too, is complaining of headache," 
said the gentle widow, " and I will ask your 
leave to let her maid take a cup of coffee to 
her.... I think she will prefer remaining in her 
room." 

Sir Joseph frowned, but the order for the 
coffee was given, and Mrs. Cobhurst had the 
satisfaction of finding herself Ute-a-tete with 
an old gentleman who might make her abso- 
lutely as rich as she wished to be, by a few 
trifling scratches with his pen ! 

" And you, my dearest uncle," she began. 
" How do you feel yourself, after all the 
harassing events of this painful day ?" 

He looked at her for a moment, as he sipped 
his coffee, and then nodded his head, by way 
of answer. 

" Thank Heaven, it is no worse !" she went 
on; and then, after the interval of a mo- 
ment, perceiving that his coffee-cup was 
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empty, she started up, and took it from his 
hand. 

He bent his head in acknowledgment of her 
civility, and then, settling himself in the deep 
arm-chair he occupied, he closed his eyes, 
very evidently with the intention of going to 
sleep. 

This was not a very promising way of be- 
ginning a t^te-d-tcte^ which she hoped to render 
important, but she was too prudent to disturb 
him. She remembered that on the previous 
evening he had, in like manner, closed his 
eyes, and appeared to sleep, but did not con- 
tinue to do so for above ten minutes, and she 
determined to " bide her time." 

While she was waiting, with not a little 
impatience, for the re-opening of his eyes, 
the door was unclosed with respectful gentle- 
ness, and the face of the apothecary appeared 
at it. 

Mrs. Cobhurst eagerly stepped forward, 
with her hand raised, to prevent his entrance, 
and whispered to him, upon reaching the 
door — " I think, sir, that you had better not 
disturb him, for he has been very much 
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alarmed to-day, and a little nap may do him 
good." 

" Very likely, madam," said Mr. Williams. 
" I have no less than three patients to see to- 
night, and I shall be glad to make my escape. 
Be so good as to tell the old gentleman, when 
he awakes, madam, the reason I would not 
speak to him before I went ; and you may say 
also, if you please, that his son.... but perhaps 
it may be as well not to say exactly that 
either," he added, with a cautious little smile. 
" For, to say the truth, ma'am, it does not 
seem to me that the old gentleman shows signs 
of any very particular affection for him." 

Mrs. Cobhurst gently put two of her fingers 
upon his arm, with a pressure that was just 
sufficient to show him that she wished him to 
step back into the hall. He did so, and she 
followed him, saying, 

" Do not let us disturb him, poor, dear 
old man !....But I believe you are quite right, 
Mr. Williams," (Mrs. Cobhurst never forgot 
anybody's name that she had once heard) 
" about his not liking that your dismal-looking 
patient should be called his son, for it is 
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evident enough from his manner to him that 
his letting him remain in his house is merely 
from a sense of duty.. ..I really believe he dis- 
likes him heartily." 

" I am quite sure of that, ma'am," returned 
the doctor, with an intelligent nod of the 
head ; " and I have a right to say it ; for, to 
speak the truth, he took no great trouble to 
hide that fact from me ... . And I dare say 
he has given him cause, poor, dear gentleman. 
He has got a stout spirit of his own, I can 
answer for that, for I never saw any man bear 
a bone-setting with such steady resolution as 
this Mr. Frederick^ as the servants call him. .. 
However, if Sir Joseph cares to ask how he is, 
you may just tell him that he is in good hands, 
if you please, and that there is no fear but 
what he will do very well." 

Mrs. Cobhurst promised to deliver this mes- 
sage, and the professional man took his leave. 

Either Mrs. Cobhurst did ' not reclose the 
door with sufficient gentleness, or else his 
usual short nap was come to its natural con- 
clusion, for Sir Joseph opened his eyes upon 
her, as she again approached him. 

VOL. II. . I 
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" Oh ! I am 80 sorry you have been waked, 
my dearest uncle !" she said, placing her arm 
on the back of his chair, and kindly hanging 
over him. " But Mr. Williams, the apothe- 
cary, has been here . . . ." 

" Well, ma*am, and why is he gone?'* re- 
turned the old man, with sudden fierceness. 
" Who has dared to send him away without 
my seeing him ?" 

" Nobody, my dearest uncle !" said Mrs. 
Cobhurst, in the voice of a soothing angel, 
while the idea suddenly occurred to her that 
the weary father of this unprofitable son 
might possibly not be very sorry if the acci- 
dent of the morning were to prove a fatal 
one. 

" Then, if nobody sent him, why the devil 
did he go, madam ?" demanded the baronet. 

^* Because is was impossible for him to stay, 
my dear sir .... He has been sent for by three 
different patients, and was obliged to go, but 
he came to the door first to tell you that there 
is nothing to be feared from Mr. Frederic's 
accident .... He says that he considers him as 
quite well again already .... But some people, 
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my dear uncle, do love to make a fass, you 
know." 

Sir Joseph looked into her pretty face with 
great earnestness for about half a minute, and 
then his whole manner suddenly changed. 

** Come and sit down by me, my dear 
Augusta !" he said, pointing to a chair that was 
close beside him. " Your beautiful mother's 
name was Augusta, my dear, so I am not at 
all likely to forget yours .... Augusta Cob- 
hurst ! You have no second name, have you ? 
Always remember, my dear, to let your second 
name be known, if you happen to have one, 
because it is always possible that its being 
unknown might produce inconvenience in- 
convenience and loss, my dear child. I have 
known such cases occur repeatedly. Have 
you any second name, my dear Augusta ?" 

** No ! my dearest uncle, none !" replied 
Mrs. Cobhurst, almost choking from excess of 
delight. Had she indeed, had she so very 
soon ** hit the right nail on the head ?" 

Sir Joseph took her hand. " What an 
observing little creature you are, my dear !^' 
said he. *^ You just now made an observa- 
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tion that I have never had the satisfaction of 
hearing made before. It is exceedingly clever 
....very acute indeed. Yes, my good Mrs. 
Cobhurst, there are some people in the world 
who do love to make a fuss, and a devilish 
great bore it is, I promise you, to have any 
thing to do with them." 

" I can imagine it, my dear sir, very easily, 
I assure you," she replied intelligently. " With 
such a temper as this, nothing one can do is 
enough, nothing can satisfy it.... and such 
people, instead of looking pleased, have always 
a miserable, doleful look, as if they were the 
most ill-used beings in the world..,. Haven't 
they ?" 

She said this with a half grave, half playful 
air, looking up in his face afterwards, to see 
if she were going on in the right vein ; but 
she was most disagreeably puzzled by what 
she saw there. 

If the occasion could have made it possible, 
it might have been taken for a look of ven- 
geance. Few people know exactly what their 
own features express, nor is it likely that Sir 
Joseph was more enlightened in this respect 
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than other people; nevertheless, it seemed 
at that moment as if he wished to hide his, 
for he raised both his hands to his face, which 
thus remained for some seconds entirely con- 
cealed from view. 

The heart of Mrs. Cobhurst sunk within 
her, and she uttered, unconsciously perhaps, a 
deep sigh. 

The old man started when it reached his 
ear, and, quickly removing his hands, he 
turned towards her with a smile that seemed 
intended to express every thing that was most 
affectionate and approving. 

Oh! what a relief that look was to the 
anxious heart of Mrs. Cobhurst ! The fabric 
which hope had reared so suddenly and so 
loftily the moment before had sunk down 
again more suddenly still, and the one ter- 
rible look he had given her, followed as it was 
by the agitated concealment of his visage, had 
made her wish with all her heart and soul 
that she were sitting at home in her own little 
lodging, and that she had never wasted a 
thought upon that horrible old man and his 
money. 
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But what magic eyer dreamed of could 
equal thought in the rapidity of its effects ! 
That one atoning glance not only removed 
all the desponding disappointment which had 
preceded it, but had given birth to a whole 
train of new conjectures, all tending to elevate 
her hopes still higher than before. 

That look was terrible.. ..It did speak of 
vengeance and of hate.... but the vengeance 
and the hate were not for her. She had not 
only touched the right string, but she had 
touched it almost too skilfully — ^it had vibrated 
with a vehemence that had frightened her. 

For a short time, however, they were both 
silent ; she was waiting for her cue, and he 
was meditating, rather profoundly, what he 
should say next. 

He began by again taking her hand. 

" You cannot think, my dear," he said, 
*^ what a comfort it is for an old man like me 
to have such a person staying in the house 
with me, as you are.. ..When one is doomed to 
live with what is disagreeable.... with what 
one, perhaps, dislikes, it is indeed a consola- 
tion to find a kind, affectionate relative, who 
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has judgment enough to see things as they 
are, and courage enough to avow it. It seems 
that you have both, my dear Augusta ; and, 
believe me, you cannot do me a greater kind- 
ness than by exercising both in my family.... 
Why should I not speak openly to you at 
once ?" 

" Indeed, my dearest uncle, you would do 
so, if you could read my heart," she replied. 

" I do read it," he returned with a playful 
smile....'* You need not doubt it for a moment. 
I do read your excellent heart, Augusta, and 
this it is which eucourages me to speak to you 
so confidentially.... Do you know that nobody 
ever ventured to do so before — no, not one !" 
And he grasped the hand he still held with 
more strength than could have been expected 
at his age, for it was enough to make her 
shrink from his grasp. 

" But it is idle for you and me, my dear, 
who understand one another so perfectly, to 
converse together with any thing like re- 
straint," he continued...." Let us speak openly, 
and throw aside all the silly mystification of 
allusion. Let us call people and things by 
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their right names when we are alone together, 
and then, if possible, we shall understand each 
other better still. I am your uncle, and you 
are my niece, and the deuce is in it if we may 
not speak to one another without ceremony." 

" Indeed I think so too," she replied, look- 
ing at him very affectionately. " I detest 
ceremony with those I really love." 

" Well, then, my dear, prove at once that 
you really love me, by telling me to whom it 
was that you alluded, when you spoke so sen- 
sibly on the subject of temper." 

" Indeed, indeed, I do love you," she re- 
plied, pressing her clasped hands upon her 
heart ; " and, as a proof of it, I will tell you 
that the person I was thinking of was Mr. 
Frederic Lex .... Oh, my dear sir ! are you 
not too kind, too generous, in giving him your 
own fine honourable name ?" 

"You think so, do you, Mrs. Cob ? 

I beg your kind pardon, my charming Au- 
gusta ! You think so, do you ?" 

" Why, when one looks at such a being as 
you are," she replied, "remembering also 
your high descent and noble inheritance, it is 
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impossible to help feeling that you hate done 
him a very high honour indeed, by permitting 
him to be called by your name." 
. " Charming ! admirable !" exclaimed the 
old man, in a hoarse voice, which seemed the 
effect of age and agitation. " Go on, go on, 
I like to hear you say it all, so much I...A11 
my other relations think the same, I dare say, 
though they have not the noble frankness to 
tell me so, as you have.... They all say the 
same, don't they ?" 

" About the name, perhaps, they do," she 
replied ; " but I do not believe there is one of 
them/' she added affectionately, " who laments 
his horrid disagreeable temper for your sake, 
as I do !r.. Indeed, I believe that some of them 
think you . . . . " 

** Think me what?" demanded the old man 
in a hoarse whisper. 

" Severe !" pronounced Mrs, Cobhurst, and 
in so clever an accent that she gave him by 
that single word to understand that, when ap- 
plied to him, she found it most ridiculous. 

" But you do not think so, my dear," he 
said with a sort of nervous chuckle, which 

15 
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again made her feel that he was growing very 
old. 

" I ?...oh no !'' she eagerly exclaimed ; " if 
I did, I should not feel about him as I dp 
now • . • • I cannot bear to see a person for 
whom you have done so much stalking about 
as this Mr. Frederic does, and looking as 
gloomy as if he thought all the world were 
affronting him.. ..What an ungrateful creature 
he must be !" 

" That's right.. ..Go on, my dear !...You 
cannot think how much good you are doing 
me.. ..I am rather old, and rather weak, you 
know, but every word you utter seems to give 
me strength and courage.. ..I shall grow quite 
young again, if you will but stay with me 
long enough.. ..Oh ! you don't know the good 
you are doing me !" As he said this the old 
man pressed his hand firmly against his fore- 
head, and seemed to be in the act of medita- 
tion, although he was speaking. 

Mrs. Cobhurst remained silent, for she did 
not exactly know what to say next.... And 
neither of them spoke for a minute or two. 
But then, Sir Joseph, breaking the silence, 
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said in a manner to conyince her that all was 
indeed right between them, 

" I am yery much obliged to yon indeed, 
Augusta Cobhurst....You see that I am deter* 
mined not to forget that your name is Augusta 
....very much !...And I hope you will go on, 
and tell me every thing you see, every thing 
you hear, and every thing you think, as long 
as you continue with me.... You don't know 
how I shall love you for it. And now tell 
me what you think of your young cousin 
Laura ?" 

" Why, I think, my dearest uncle, that she 
is a very pretty girl ; but I cannot help wishing 
that, as the daughter and only child of your 
heir and successor, she had a little more the 
appearance of a woman of fashion." 

" There is a great deal of truth in that, 
too," returned Sir Joseph, encouragingly. 
^* I don't think myself that she looks at all 
like a woman of fashion. There is something 
so simple about her, isn't there ?" 

" There is," returned Mrs. Cobhurst with 
decision. " It is impossible to deny it." 

" And yet you are very fond of her, too," 
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said the old gentleman, in a manner that 
seemed to express pity for the weakness. 

^' Yes !...very," she replied, smiling sweetly, 
but at the same time looking a good deal 
ashamed of herself ; " but, with such a temper 
as mine, it is the most difficult thing in the 
world not to feel a tenderness for a pretty 
young girl like that.. ..But she is very silly, to 
be sure." 

" And pray do tell me now, honestly, what 
do you think of her singing ?" said Sir Joseph, 
who now seemed beginning to enjoy himself 
greatly, with a cup of good green tea before him, 
and a pretty confidential niece ready to open 
her heart to him...*" Tell me exactly," said 
he, " and with your own charming freedom 
from all affectation, what do you think of her 
singing ?" 

" Why, my dear Sir Joseph, I think that 
she has got what my poor dear mother used 
to call a * Lexington voice'.., .but, having said 
that, I must stop, at least as far as praise 
goes ; for, to my taste, her manner of singing 
is most detestable." 

" Do you know, my dear, that I could hear 
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you go on for ever, without being tired of 
listening to you,'* said Sir Joseph...." And 
what do you think of the Bishop of Solway ?" 

" Oh, I think he is one of the most charm- 
ing and truly amiable men I ever met with.... 
He is, in my opinion, exactly what a bishop 
ought to be," said Mrs. Cobhurst, pronouncing 
the lastpartof her judgment rather solemnly. 

" My dear Mrs. Cobhurst !" cried Sir 
Joseph, "it is really something extraordi- 
nary to find how completely you and I think 
alike upon every subject !" 

" How happy you make me by saying so !" 
she replied eagerly. 

" Not so happy as you make me, you may 
depend upon it," he returned, again taking 
her hand, and actually pressing it to his lips... 
" You are positively a little angel !....But you 
must not forget your promise, my dear, of 
telling me all that you see going on. What 
a comfort you will be to me !....When the rest 
of the people are upon their legs again, and 
the house gets full, I must teach you the way 
to my library. You won't refuse to come 
there to me now and then, my dear, will you ?" 
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" Is there anything in the world that I 
should like so well ?" she replied, her pretty 
eyes looking as if they were actually full of 
tears. ** Alas ! my dear uncle ! I am left a 
very isolated being upon the earth ! And 
what could be so soothing to me, as the 
kindness and affection of a relation like 
yourself ?" 

" You shall have enough of it^ you may 
depend upon it, my dear. It will be a good 
while yet before you and I get tired of each 
other. We shall both find so much to say !" 

"My dear, dear uncle!" murmured Mrs. 
Cobhurst, looking very much as if she had 
thoughts of throwing herself into hi& arms.... 
But a new idea seemed to strike her ; for, in 
a tone less pathetic, but equally affectionate, 
she said, " You have nothing to amuse you 
to-night but poor me !. ...Shall I sing to you ?" 

The old gentleman started, very much as if 
he had been sharply stung by a wasp. 

" No, I thank you, ma'am, no!.. .No, Mrs. Cob- 
hurst!. ..No, no, my dear, charming Augusta!.,. 
Greatly as I have enjoyed our delightful t^te-d- 
titej I feel as if I had been a little over-excited 
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by it.... And hearing you sing, my dear, would 
be altogether too much for me. We must not 
forget, however young your animating con- 
versation may make me feel, we must not 
forget my great age, Mrs. Cobhurst...J have 
not finished making my will yet, my dear," 
he added, significantly...^^ You must not excite 
my feelings too strongly.... And do you know, 
my dear, I think that, for the future, it would 
be best that you should never offer to sing to 
me. . . .You have no notion what a dreadfully 
sensitive old fellow I am. . . .Never say a word 
to me about singing ; there is danger in it, I 
do assure you." 

" Gracious heaven ! Is it possible !** cried 
Mrs. Cobhurst, at that moment too deeply 
flattered to think of the future. " You have 
paid me, my dearest uncle, by far the greatest 
compliment I have ever received." 

" I have paid you no compliment at all, 
my dear ; I have spoken the exact truth, and 
nothing else. . . .And now I think we had better 
both go to bed .... Do you wish for wine and 
water, or anything of that sort?" 

Mrs. Cobhurst replied that her heart was 
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much too full to permit her to swallow...." A 
glass of water in my own room," said she, 
plaintively, " will be the best supper for me." 

" Good night, then, good night, my dear," 
said Sir Joseph, as she was moving off; but, 
just as she had reached the door, he called 
after her, saying, as he took a little set of 
ivory tablets from his pocket, "but before 
you go, tell me, once more, exactly what your 
name is ?" 

" Augusta Cobhurst, my dearest uncle," 
she replied, with a sweet smile; 

" Very well. That will do. Good night." 

He nodded his head, and she was gone, 
gently shutting the door behind her. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

The few following days passed away in the 
sort of shapeless way that days are apt to do, 
when there are invalids in a house whose indis- 
position is grave enough to prevent their 
coming down stairs. 

Lord Brittington had caught a cold and 
sore throat, and was enjoined by the too 
happy Mr. Williams to remain in his own 
dressing-room ; and Frederic, though doing 
perfectly well, was still ordered to remain in 
bed. 

However much Sir Joseph might have 
enjoyed his confidential t^te-d-t^te with Mrs. 
Cobhurst, he seemed not for the present to 
be anxious to renew it, neither did he appear 
inclined to improve his acquaintance with 
Laura ; for he sent his own man with an 
exceedingly polite message to them both, en- 
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treating them to consider themselves perfectly 
at home, but excusing himself from doing the 
honours of his drawing and dining-rooms, on 
the plea of not being quite well.. ..And for 
the next three or four days, the venerable 
baronet was invisible to all eyes, save such as 
were permitted to behold him in the retirement 
of his bed-room, or in the equally sacred 
retreat furnished by his almost lady-like 
dressing-room, which was, in fact, a curious 
museum of all the articles ever invented by 
the ingenuity of man for rendering the re- 
tired hours of an aged self-indulger luxurious. 

During these days, Mrs.Cobhurst and Laura 
had ample opportunity for becoming better 
acquainted with each other, but neither of 
them, notwithstanding all Mrs. Cobhurst's 
strongly expressed cousinly affection, seemed 
anxious to take advantage of it ; for, although 
they took their breakfast together, they rarely 
met afterwards, till the bell summoned them 
to the drawing-room in time to be told by 
the butler that dinner was on the table. 

They were both of them wise in this ; for, 
had they, instead of pleading the inestimable 
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resource of letter- writing, fancied it necessary 
to pass all their mornings together, they would 
not only have found it very weary work, but 
would infallibly have disliked each other more 
at the end of the time than at the beginning of 
it.. .And this was not necessary on either side. 

From the very first hour that Laura had 
been presented to her as her cousin, Mrs. 
Cobhurst had conceived a vehement aversion 
to her, and she really showed a very just ap- 
preciation of character when she told herself 
that she never remembered to have seen a girl 
whom it would be so impossible for her ever 
to be intimate with. 

The observation that pretty women do not 
in general love one another is a great deal 
more hackneyed than true ; and though Mrs. 
Cobhurst, when she first contemplated the 
young loveliness of her cousin, felt, rather 
disagreeably, that she was going to be brought 
into juxtaposition with one to whom she 
should (probably) be forced to yield the pre- 
eminence in beauty, she never would have 
hated her as she did, had that been all. 
But, unfortunately, these two cousins, not- 
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withstanding their near relationship, offered 
morally a very striking contrast to each 
other. 

Laura was all truth, Mrs. Cobhurst all 
falsehood. 

Herein lay the contrast, and herein was the 
cause of the antipathetic feelings which caused 
them to keep asunder. 

Poor Laura was very sorry for it — ^she had 
begun by thinking her cousin very pretty, and 
then very kind ; and at the moment this pro- 
tecting kindness was displayed, she had felt so 
greatly in need of it, that, mistaking grati- 
tude for affection, she firmly believed that she 
had found a friend whom she should have the 
great happiness of loving dearly. 

But, with all her deeply-dyed and almost 
instinctive falseness of character, Mrs. Cob- 
hurst had not art enough to conceal her art. 
It was truly a pang to the young Laura when 
she first felt the conviction that this dearly- 
to-be-loved cousin was a hypocrite. But, the 
discovery once made, impulse became stronger 
than will ; and though she still purposed to 
be very well behaved and very civil to her, 
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it would have been difficult for the most 
unobservant person in the world (and Mrs. 
Cobhurst was decidedly not that person) not 
to have perceived that the manner of Laura 
was not endearing. 

However, the forsaken pair were exceed- 
ingly civil to each other during the short 
evenings they spent together; and though 
Mrs. Cobhurst had ceased to insist upon 
being called " Augusta" — a fond familiarity 
to which Laura had never once brought her- 
self to submit — she so far maintained the li- 
censed freedom of cousinship, as chiefly to 
employ the time in asking her questions of 
every imaginable kind. 

Among other subjects of cross-examination, 
she very assiduously endeavoured to learn her 
real thoughts, opinions, wishes, and hopes, 
respecting Lord Brittington, of whose feel- 
ings, though not exactly of whose intentions 
towards Laura the acute widow had formed 
a tolerably correct idea ; and, before she had 
done with the subject, she felt perfectly aware 
that the silly young lady had no more idea 
that the noble young gentleman's heart was a 
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prize to be struggled for, than that it would 
be advisable to hold a pistol to his head, and 
cry lustily, " Your life, or your purse !" 

It was not, however, till the last of these 
Mte-d't^te tea-table talkings, that Mrs. Cob- 
hurst hit upon the (to her) improbable con- 
jecture, that Frederic, notwithstanding his 
age, his illegitimacy, his penniless condition, 
and his desperate dulness, was the subject of 
a great many of Laura's thoughts, and the 
object of her wannest admiration. 

This was a great and very important dis- 
oovery...It would form a fresh topic of confi- 
dential communication with Sir Joseph, and 
might, very probably, be a means of excluding 
the hated girl from any share of that wealth, 
of which she had now the delightful convic- 
tion of having secured a portion for herself... 
For what word less strong than conviction 
could express the feeling with which she re- 
membered the old gentleman's reiterated ques- 
tionings respecting her name ? 

Altogether, therefore, the solitary mornings 
which she passed in finishing the elaborate 
embroidery of a most splendid pocket-hand- 
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kerchief in her own apartment were by no 
means devoid of interesting speculations. In 
the first place, she was sure that she might 
venture to tell the proud old baronet that 
the all-coveted hand of Lord Brittington might 
be the prize of his niece Laura, if she did not 
80 misconduct herself as to prevent it. ..and, 
in the next, she might murmur, with shame 
and sorrow, in his ear, that she greatly feared 
this splendid alliance, so truly honourable, 
and so every way desirable to every member 
of the Lexington family, would be lost for 
ever, in consequence of the disgraceful pas- 
sion which the unworthy girl had conceived 
for a person, whom the honoured chief of her 
race had brought up in his house from the 
most amiable feelings in the world, but for 
whom, it was evident, no place was intended 
in society, even by his heavenly-minded be- 
nevolence, inconsistent with the circumstances 
of his birth... 

" Full well I know," thought she, " that 
he hates him heartily enough to take care 
that the attachment, if mutual, shall bring 
ruin upon both... and the money that does not 
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roll one way must roll another... for it cannot 

be buried with him." 

The very day after she had made up her 

mind as to what her conduct should be under 

these circumstances, the scene changed. 
^ ^ nt m 

It was on the seventh morning after the 
accident that Laura, while enjoying in keenly 
relished solitude the luxury of improvising a 
multitude of fanciful melodies upon the piano- 
forte placed in her dressing-room, was startled 
by two distinct knocks at that dressing-room 
door. " Come in," she said in reply ; but, as 
this permission was not accepted, she got up 
and opened the door. 

Very great was her astonishment upon find- 
ing Sir Joseph there. 

" Do not look so terrified, my dear," said 
he, with a smile of most unwonted gracious- 
ness. '* I accidentally caught the sound of 
your voice through my library-window, which 
is just below your room ; and I felt so great 
an inclination to hear it more distinctly, that 
I am come to ask permission to enter." 

Laura, though covered with blushes at such 
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an unexpected, honour, wa8 really glad of the 
opportunity for thanking him for the great 
kindness which had indulged her "with the 
use of so delightful an instrument; and, 
having told him so, she sat down and asked 
what he would choose to have her sing. 

Sir Joseph was not one of the modest 
listeners who, when such a question is asked, 
reply, "Whatever you like best yourself'.. . 
On the contrary, he immediately named a 
song, opening, at the same time, a volume 
of music, which he took from a cradle be- 
neath the instrument, and placing the notes 
of it before her. 

She complied with his request with as little 
fuss as he had used in making it.... and then 
he selected another, and then a third ; each 
of which she, in like manner, performed, 
though two out of the three were composi- 
tions which she had never seen before. 

But Laura was a musician. ...and to 
a degree which she probably never would 
have reached, had no phrenological warning 
pointed out the propensity which Nature had 
so decidedly bestowed upon her.... 

VOL. II. K 
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Sir Joseph, however, uttered no word of 
praise, unless the words, " Yes ; that is it," 
which followed her performance of the two 
unknown songs, could be so construed. But, 
while looking for a fourth favourite, the old 
gentleman came upon a duet that made him stop 
short in his search, and, placing it before her, 
he said, " Do you know this. Miss Lexington ?" 

Laura cast her eyes upon it, and replied, 
" Yes, I do know it, and yet I can scarcely 
say so, either ; for I have never heard it sung 
by any body but myself. It is in one of the 
volumes that Mrs. Morrison lent me to take 
home.... I have always thought it very beau- 
tiful ; and, when the man's part is well sung, 
I think it .must be glorious...." 

" Yes, my dear, that is the proper word to 
use in speaking of it — it is glorious.... You 
would like to sing it, I think, with.... with a 
good male voice ?" 

" Yes, indeed I should !" replied Laura. 

** Then I will see if I cannot manage it for 
you.. ..You deserve it, for the complaisance 
with which you have sung to me... May I take 
the liberty of ringing your bell ?" 
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" Do not get up, sir," said Laura, eagerly ; 
" I wiU ring the bell." 

She did so, and it was immediately an- 
swered by Jane, in her little, primitive, round- 
eared cap, square neckerchief, and white 
cloth apron. 

" Who is this?" demanded Sir Joseph, open- 
ing his eyes rather more widely than was 
necessary. 

^^ It is Jane, Sir Joseph ; my grandmamma's 
maid," replied Laura. 

" Oh ! that's it, is it ? I thought she was 
a stranger. My good woman, I must trouble 
you to make your way to the servants' hall, 
and tell any one of the fellows whom you find 
there to go immediately to the room of Mr. 
Frederic Lexington, and to give him this 
card, desiring him to follow the bearer of it 
hither immediately.... Do you understand me ?" 
" Yes, sir, I do," replied Jane, making a 
curtsey and holding out her hand for the 
baronet's name-card ; having received which, 
she left the room. 

" You will find that Mr. Frederic Lexington 

K 2 
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knows how to sing this duet. You, perhaps, 
will be pleased at hearing him, and I shall 
be pleased at hearing you." 

The cheeks of Laura became of a very 
bright carnation. 

"Is Mr. Frederic Lexington recovered, 
sir ?" she said, simply and joyfully, notwith- 
standing her blushes. 

" I believe him to be sufficiently recovered," 
replied Sir Joseph, stiffly, " to obey my mes- 



sage." 



" Indeed, I rejoice to hear it," replied Laura, 
too much pleased to pretend to imitate the 
indifference of her great uncle. But, re- 
ceiving no word of sympathy in reply, she 
said no more ; but, rising from the instru- 
ment, she very deliberately went into the 
bed-room, and returned, pushing before her a 
large easy chair, with which she had made 
acquaintance. 

The eye of Sir Joseph was fixed upon her ; 
and, not content with staring at her with an 
earnestness which would have put most young 
ladies so employed completely out of coun- 
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tenance, be got up himself, and moved about 
the little room, as if he thought it was neces- 
sary to get out of her way. 

But this manoeuvring was completely lost 
upon Laura. 

" This will be the best place for it," said 
she, using the obedient casters till she had 
twisted the heavy chair into a convenient place 
between the fire and the instrument. 

Had Frederic Lexington been five-and- 
twenty, instead of being ** almost as old as 
her father," it is possible that Laura might 
have had some little suspicion of the nature 
of the feeling which now made her heart 
beat and her cheeks glow ; for Laura Lex- 
ington, as I have said before, had been in- 
dulged in studies both romantic and poetical ; 
but, as it was, she felt, in the midst of 
her agitation, a pure and generous feeling of 
delight at having thus to welcome him in the 
presence of his harsh, proud father. 

Though young both in years and in heart, 
Laura was not so dull as to be ignorant of 
the position in which she stood, relative to 
the fine domain of Lexington ; but never 
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before had she remembered it with pleasure 
(for the probability of her father's marriage 
had been judiciously impressed upon her, both 
by her grandmother and her cousin Morrison) ; 
but now she indulged herself by forgetting 
this contingency, and only thought of the 
pleasure of showing the possessor of Lexing- 
ton how highly his son was estimated by her 
who, for the present at least, must be con- 
sidered as his heiress. 

" Upon my word, Miss Lexington, the 
person I have sent for, that he may have the 
honour of accompanying you in a duet, is 
vastly honoured by the preparation you are 
making for his reception." 

For half a moment, Laura felt at a loss 
how to answer ; but the old gentleman's large 
eyes were fixed upon her, very evidently with 
the expectation that she would say some- 
thing; and, after the said half moment's 
thought, she replied, ** Mr. Frederic Lex- 
ington is a person that all the world ought to 
honour....! can never forget, and I never will 
forget, the noble feeling, the intrepid courage 
he displayed, when he sprang into that fright- 
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ful torrent, to save the life of a man who was 
scarcely known to him !" 

The cheeks of Sir Joseph Lexington at 
ninety-two could not blush quite so brightly 
as those of his great niece at eighteen ; yet, 
nevertheless, his colour rose very perceptibly 
as he listened to this ; but it was impossible 
for her to guess what sort of feeling occa- 
sioned it. 

" The life of a man /" he returned, with 
his oft-recurring sneer ; " surely, young lady, 
you might have said nobleman ...The deed 
you so eloquently eulogize is surely the more 
meritorious on that account." 

" No, Sir Joseph !" returned Laura, with a 
fearless smile, ^^ nothing could make it more 
meritorious !....It was an act that must and 
shall for ever stand alone in my memory, with- 
out any reference to the circumstances con- 
nected with it." 

The old man made a step towards her so 
sudden, that she was startled, nay, half ter- 
rified ; for his movements were usually slow, 
partly from age, perhaps, but partly, also, 
from an habitual dignity of deportment that 
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never abandoned him. She receded for an 
instant, but in the next raised her ejes to his 
face with a smile. 

But his face was no longer turned towards 
her; by a movement as sudden as that by 
which he had approached, he had turned 
away again, and was walking towards the 
window. 

Laura did not follow him, for the idea oc- 
curred to her that he had felt some sort of 
emotion which he now wished to conceal. 
She would have given much could she have 
seen his face at that moment. Was it possible 
that he could have been so angry with her for 
the praise she had bestowed upon his son, as 
for him to wish, upon second thoughts, to 
conceal it ? 

She was not long left to lose herself in 
misty conjecture, for Sir Joseph almost im- 
mediately turned round again, with a counte- 
nance expressive of no feeling stronger than a 
little impatience. 

" I wish Mr. Frederic would be pleased to 
make as much haste in obeying my commands, 
as he does to follow his own whim, when it is 
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his pleasure to jump into torrents. There is 
nothing in my estimation more irritating than 
unnecessary delay." 

Fortunately, the delay in the present instance 
did not last long ; for, before the still puzzled 
Laura had determined what she had best say 
to keep him in tolerably good humour, the 
door opened, and Frederic, paler than ever, 
and with a look of languor which showed that 
he had been suffering much, entered the room. 
His right arm was in a sling, but he extended 
the left to receive the offered hand of Laura, 
who approached him with an air of almost 
affectionate welcome. 

** Indeed, Mr, Frederic Lexington, I am 
delighted to see you again !" she said, in a 
tone that left no doubt of her sincerity. 
" But I hope you are not doing too much in 
coming here ?" 

" Oh no !" he replied, with the gayest 
smile she had ever seen him wear ; " it is 
both change of air and exercise for me, and 
how can it fail, then, of doing me good ?. . . . 
You sent for me, sir?'* he continued, ap- 
proaching his father. 

k5 
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" Yes, sir, I sent for you," replied Sir 
Joseph, looking earnestly in his face ; " but, 
if you felt that you were not fit to come, you 
would have shown more common sense by 
remaining where you were." 

" But I have no such feeling, sir," replied 
Frederic, resting himself, however, as he 
spoke, against the chimney-piece. 

" This is the folly of a child !" said the 
old man, with one of his most desperate 
frowns. " I should really have thought that 
you were old enough to know whether you 
could stand or not." 

" At any rate," said Laura, gently laying 
her hand upon the uninjured arm," there is no 
occasion that you should stand any longer. . . . 
This is your place, Mr. Lexington ;" and she 
pointed to the chair she had set for him. 

Frederic looked into the face of his father. . • . 
He felt too weak to bear a rebuke philoso- 
phically before Laura at that moment, and 
he literally looked in the face of his tyrant, 
to see whether he might sit down without 
receiving it. 

" Though the youngest of the party by a good 
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many years, Miss Laara Lexington/' said Sir 
Joseph, making her a bow, " you appear to be 
the only one blessed with the gift of reason. 
I ought to have known that a man who has 
broken his bones by jumping into torrents 
was not a person capable of judging for him- 
self whether he could walk or not. . . .And 
he, feeling himself ready to fall, would, were 
he in possession of an ordinary portion of 
judgment, probably sit down without being 
told to do so." 

This speech being considered as equivalent 
to a command to seat himself, was very gladly 
obeyed by the invalid ; but it was only by 
a look that he [ventured to thank Laura for 
having set the chair for him. 

Sir Joseph placed himself with his back 
towards his son, and, looking in the face of 
Laura with a greater expression of kindness 
than she had ever read upon his countenance 
before, he took her hand and led her back to 
the pianoforte." 

" As Mr. Lexington. . . .Mr. Frederic Lex- 
ington, I mean, is not just at present in a con- 
dition to do what I meant to require of him, 
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I think I must come again upon you, Laura, to 
give me a song.*" 

Now, there was certainly nothing very ex- 
traordinary in hearing an uncle call his niece 
by her Christian name ; but any one who had 
looked in the face of Frederic at that moment 
would have seen an expression of the very 
strongest astonishment upon it ; and, as for 
Laura herself, she very literally did not believe 
her own ears, being persuaded that the word 
Miss must have been used, though she had not 
heard it. 

She sat down, however, with the same 
ready obedience as before ; and, without the 
usual idle ceremony of asking what she 
should sing, turned to an air that she dearly 
loved herself, and which she fancied would 
please Frederic too. 

It was performed with her usual masterly 
simplicity, in the very spirit and feeling with 
which it was composed, and without any 
attempt, on her part, to improve it by addi- 
tional ornaments. 

Sir Joseph seemed to listen to her with 
more of critical attention than he had ever 
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done before ; but the only words he uttered 
were, " It is very strange." 

On Frederic the effect was much more 
obvious, for he ventured to exclaim, " Most 
admirable!" which certainly, in the presence 
of his father, was taking a great liberty ; but 
Sir Joseph was complaisant enough to excuse 
it; nay, he did more; for, after rather a 
long interval of silence, during which Laura 
seemed to be seeking another song, he said, 
but without looking at him, " You are right. 



sir." 



And then, wonder of wonders, he again 
called her by her Christian name ! " What are 
you seeking for now, Laura ?" he said. " Have 
you forgotten the duet ?" 

There was no mistake now. The thing was 
quite certain ; and that it pleased Laura very 
greatly is quite certain too. She felt as if 
it had put her en famille with him and his 
son ; and, though she took no very long time 
to answer his question, she did not do it till 
she had asked herself by a rapid thought 
whether she might not some day have the 
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power of softening the heart of the old man 
towards that son ? 

She saw, felt, and fully understood, the 
power which music had upon her aged rela- 
tion ; nor was she less discerning as to its 
influence on the unfortunate Frederic him- 
self. There was, then, sympathy between 
them on one point ; and might not this sym- 
pathy be made to soften that iron heart ?• . . . 
She resolved to think about it. . . .And then 
she answered the question of Sir Joseph, and 
told him that she had not forgotten the duet, 
but that she thought they must wait a few 
minutes longer before they asked Mr. Frederic 
to join in it. 

On this. Sir Joseph slowly turned him- 
self round, and again looked in the face of 
his son, who answered the appeal by saying, 
'^ If I am wanted to join in a duet, there is 
no occasion to wait for it : I am quite able to 
sing." 

Nor did Laura see any farther reason to 
doubt it ; for the paleness which had really 
frightened her when he first entered the room 
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had disappeared, and his voice showed no 
symptom of failing strength. 

With her usual freedom from everything like 
affectation, therefore, she immediately opened 
the volume which contained the duet, and, 
having placed it on the desk, rose, and, ap- 
-proaching the arm-chair, said, " If you will 
get up, Mr. Frederic, I will push the chair 
near enough for you to read the notes." 

" And I will help," said the old man, posi- 
tively smiling. 

The emotions of poor Frederic were strongly 
complicated, and yet he felt very happy, too ; 
and, with features considerably relaxed from 
their accustomed gravity, he rose, but looked 
as if he longed to put his hand to the chair 
also. But this would have been too great a 
liberty, and he therefore only permitted him- 
self to say, " You are very kind to me." 

The duet was sung, and though singing to 
her own innocent self had certainly been hi- 
therto by far the greatest pleasure of Laura's 
life, she had never felt all the pleasure that 
even her own singing could give till now. 
For the voice of Frederic, with its rich, full. 
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Italian tone, seemed very literally to inspire 
her.. .perhaps her voice, though less artistic in 
its execution, might have produced somewhat 
of the same effect on him ; but, from what- 
ever cause, his father thought that he had 
never sung with such perfection before. 

Having gone through it once, Frederic said, 
placing his finger on a passage in which the 
two voices sang together, " Let us try that 
again, and let your voice swell on that note," 

She obeyed ; and Sir Joseph, having just 
staid long enough to hear that particular pas- 
sage executed, walked out of the room. 

They both remained silent, after the strain 
was finished, for a minute or two, and then 
Laura said timidly, " Do you think any thing 
that was done displeased Sir Joseph ?',' 

" No !"...said Frederic, thoughtfully, " I 
do not, I cannot think it. There is but one 
subject that I know of, in the whole world, 
upon which Sir Joseph Lexington and myself 
feel and think alike, and that one is music... I 
therefore say very safely, that I am sure he 
could have felt nothing but pleasure from what 
he has just listened to...I know what your 
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singing was, and as to my own, I will not 
scruple to tell you that I strongly suspect I 
never sang so well before.. .But his leaving 
the room thus is not the only thing that 
has astonished me...Did you hear him call 
you Laura ?...He did it twice. Did you re- 
mark it?" 

" Indeed I did," she replied, '* and your 
remarking it also proves that I was right in 
thinking that he does not often treat any one 
with such friendly freedom." 

"Often?. ..I never heard him call any one 
but my unhappy self by their Christian name 
before.. .except his servants." 

" Then, how should you interpret his using 
such condescending familiarity to me?" said 
Laura. 

" I cannot interpret it, Miss Lexington," 
replied Frederic. " My father," he conti- 
nued, " is an enigma that I have passed 
my life in endeavouring to solve, but with- 
out success...! believe, every body supposes 
that my father hates me.. .and this horrible 
idea, so very generally received by others, 
has sometimes appeared to myself also to 
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be the only reasonable interpretation of his 
cruelly harsh manner, and of his cruelly 
tyrannical conduct.. .And yet, how can this 
idea be reconciled with the ceaseless care 
and immense expense which he has bestowed 
on my education ? Had he hated me, as per- 
haps it is possible for a bad man to hate an 
incumbrance that he cannot entirely shake 
off, would he not have sent me from him, as 
so many miserable beings in the same un- 
happy situation as myself are sent, their ex- 
istence provided for, and all trace and memo- 
rial of them forgotten afterwards ?" 

" Then, you believe that in the midst of it 
all he loves you, Mr. Lexington ?" said Laura, 
while an indescribable expression of joy 
beamed from her sweet eyes..." I cannot tell 
you how very glad I am to hear you say so !"... 

" Neither can I tell you," he replied, while 
" his deep-toned voice faltered" from a very 
unusual feeling — " neither can I tell you the 
good you have done me, by your condescend- 
ing kindness. Perhaps, the unhappy, the dis- 
graceful circumstances of my birth, were 
inflicted on me to check that villanous pas- 
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sion of pride which even now^ despite the 
galling degradation of my situation in life, is 
still sufficiently active to torture me. It is 
this, mixed with a better feeling . . . that of 
pitying compassion for my unhappy mother, 
which have together caused the misery of my 
life ... I could, if I know myself, have borne 
the stem control of my harsh father, without 
suffering my spirit to sink under it, had not 
disgrace at the same time for ever dogged 
me at the heels ... It is this that has made 
of me the poor broken reed that I am • • . But 
you. Miss Lexington, have treated me as if I 
were not, of necessity, to be set apart as an 
object for scorn . . . And yet you are of the 
race to whom my existence must be the most 
offensive . . . May I not thank you for this ? 
May I not bless you for having made me 
forget, for a few happy hours, that I have no 
right to share in the enjoyments of my fellow- 
creatures ?" 

It is impossible to describe the intensity of 
painful feeling with which Laura listened to 
these words. They might have been listened 
to with compassion from any man sufficiently 
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estimable to have been listened to at all, but 
from one whom she considered as the noblest 
and most admirable being she had ever seen, 
or that her young imagination could paint as 
the living model of all that was best and 
most exalted among men — to hear such a one 
confess that he lived under the perpetual 
sting of conscious degradation was almost 
more than she could bear. 

Poor Laura ! Had she been at that mo* 
ment possessed of all the honours and glories 
that all the princes of the earth have power 
to bestow, would not Frederic Lexington have 
been overwhelmed and buried under them ? 

But, though the lawful daughter of his 
father's heir, she was as poor and dependent 
as himself ; and all she could do was to burst 
into a passion of tears, and beg him never, 
never to talk to her in that manner again. 

Shocked, yet soothed — delighted, yet al- 
most terrified by her emotion — he rose from 
his chair, and took her hand with a look of 
80 much animated pleasure, and vnth so little 
trace of the heavy melancholy that generally 
seemed to weigh upon him, that her young 
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heart seemed at once to forget all the painful 
feelings that had made her weep ; and full of 
the delightful idea that her friendship, her 
admiration, her cousinly affection, might have 
power to atone to him for some of the cruelty 
of his position, she exclaimed, " My dear, 
dear cousin Frederic ! ... let us sing together, 
and talk together, as often as we can . . . and 
that will make us happy, whether our fathers 
love us or not !" 

Had Frederic Lexington been twenty in- 
stead of forty, she would not, perhaps, have 
said this ; but, as it was, she thought how old 
he was^ and rejoiced ! ... for now it was quite, 
quite impossible he could mistake her. But yet 
there loas something in his eyes, as they fixed 
themselves upon hers, that made her tremble ; 
and she tried to withdraw her hand, and felt 
frightened, and very angry, when she found 
that it was held so tightly as to make the 
doing so absolutely impossible . . . and then 
glig * * * * g^^ ^ Ij^j. little troubles 

and agitations came to a sudden end, by 
seeing the door slowly open, and Sir Joseph 
Lexington enter. 
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CHAPTER X. 

It scarcely seemed possible that even the 
very great rapidity with which Frederic Lex- 
ington dropped the hand of his volunteer 
cousin could have availed to prevent Sir 
Joseph Lexington from perceiving that he 
had held it, or, at any rate, that his son and 
his great niece were conversing together in a 
style of greater intimacy than he had any 
reason to expect ; and yet it was difficult to 
believe, from his manner, that he had made 
any such discovery. 

" I beg your pardon, my dear," said he, 
turning himself half round, in order delibe- 
rately to shut the door, " for having run away 
from you so unceremoniously . . . But I just 
remembered at that moment that I had left a 
drawer open which contained confidential let- 
ters ... I suppose it will hardly be prudent to 
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ask for any more music now . . . But I hope 
we shall all meet together this evening ; Lord 
Brittington's maladies have all vanished ; and 
you, sir (turning to his son), need remain no 
longer a prisoner." 

Frederic, who had not yet overcome the 
agitation which his father's unexpected en- 
trance had occasioned him, bowed in reply, 
without attempting to speak ; and then, 
making a second and an equally silent bow to 
Laura, he effected a retreat, without waiting 
for any formal dismissal. 

Laura rejoiced at his going, yet trembled 
at the idea of the questions or observations 
which might follow; but her fears were 
speedily removed by the words and manner of 
Sir Joseph. Never had he spoken to her so 
kindly, and never had he either looked or 
moved with so little of stiffness and dignity.... 

" You are a niece that I am proud of," said 
he almost fondly, looking in her face as he 
placed a hand upon each of her shoulders; 
"let me see and hear you often, as I have 
seen and heard you this morning, and I shall 
cease to regret that I have never known the 
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happiness of having a daughter." He then 
kissed her forehead, and left her. 

The astonishment of Laura knew no 
bounds. 

What ! had he seen her in friendly, earnest, 
familiar conversation with his detested son?... 
had he seen her hand in his, and for all obser- 
vation upon it told her that he was proud of 
her? 

Or was it possible that he had seen nothing 
of all this, and that his approval referred to 
nothing but her power of singing in a manner 
that he approved ? 

She told herself again and again that it 
must be so ; and yet she felt a sort of obsti- 
nate conviction within her that this was not 
the case. 

Could it be possible then that the wicked 
old gentleman was laying a trap for her ? . . . 
that he had really seen all, and guessed more ; 
and that he had treated her so kindly only to 
betray her into still farther imprudence, so 
that he might be justified in sending her back 
to her grandmother, with the terrible informa- 
tion that she had so far forgotten all propriety 
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as to suffer his illegitimate son to make love 
to her ! 

It was scarcely possible for any quite inno- 
cent-hearted young girl to hit upon a conjee- 
ture more desperately painful and alarming ; 
and yet, at the very same moment that it en- 
tered her mind, she felt herself smiling, happy, 
joyous, and triumphant. No snow-white sheet 
of blank paper was ever more free from im- 
pressioq, than had been [the mind of Laura 
from all idea that Frederic Lexington had 
ever considered her as worthy of his notice ; 
and it is certainly possible that this was quite 
as influential as her knowledge of his age, in 
bringing her to consider him very much as the 
" Maid of France " considered the Belvedere 
Apollo, 

Too fair to worship— too divine to love. 

But now, had he not held her hand. . . .so 
that she could not withdraw it from him? 
And had he not looked at her?.. ..Oh ! could 
she ever forget that look ? Let all the ladies 
who remember how they felt the first time 
that they ever fancied it possible they were 
beloved — let them guess how Laura felt as 

VOL. II. L 
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she sat down in the arm-chair she had placed 
for him^ and thought it all over. 

And when she became a little more com- 
posed, she remembered how strangely confi- 
dential had been their conversation before all 
this began. 

Was it really possible that she had been 
talking to Frederic Lexington with more per- 
fect unreserve than she had ever talked, even 
to her own grandmother ? . . . And he, had he 
really opened to her all the hidden suffering 
of his noble heart ? I am quite sure that all 
the ladies I have just called upon will under- 
stand perfectly, without my saying another 
word, why it was that Laura felt so strangely 
happy, notwithstanding the very awkward 
sort of embarrassment arising from the pro- 
bability that Sir 'Joseph, notwithstanding all 
his subsequent kindness, must have discovered 
the very friendly terms on which she stood 
with his son. 

Again and again the great clock from the 
turret which surmounted the stables gave her 
notice that the hour of dinner was approach- 
ing: she could not rouse herself sufficiently to 
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rise from that great chair and ring the bell 
for Jane.... She felt as if she had a great deal 
to do before she could possibly leave it,. ..She 
had to make up her mind as to the line of 
conduct she was to adopt when she met Mr. 
Lexington in the drawing-room, in the pre- 
sence of Sir Joseph, Lord Brittington, and 
Mrs. Cobhurst. 

Was she to treat him exactly as she had 
done before his accident ? . . . . Could she do 
so? would it be possible ?....was it likely that 
he would treat her in the same manner ?.... and 
if not, what should she deserve if she received 
any friendly advance on his part with coldness 
or indifference ? 

But, however necessary it might be to 
settle all this beforehand, Jane came uncalled 
for, to tell her it was time to dress, before she 
had advanced one single inch towards deciding 
what her behaviour was to be. 

'* Indeed, Jane, I can't begin dressing yet,'* 
cried Laura, much more in a tone of rebuke 
than of gratitude for the friendly warning. 

*' x\nd why not, my dear ?" said the good 
woman, looking at her with some surprise. 

h 2 
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" There is barely half an hour to dinner, and 
you must begin, my dear, directly." And, 
without waiting for any answer, Jane set about 
her business, brought forth all that was neces- 
sary for the said dressing, and when this was 
done, took the preoccupied young lady by the 
hand, drew her gently but eflTectually out of 
the great chair, and began unbuttoning her 
morning frock. 

Laura had never disobeyed Jane in her life, 
and this habit of obedience was very useful to 
her now, for it led her almost unconsciously 
to do all that was required of her, and by this 
means the dressing was completed by the 
proper time. 

Why her young lady was so unusually silent 
it was not very easy for the good woman to 
guess, but poor Jane did not like it at all, and 
in order to rouse her from it said, but with- 
out in any way intermitting her labours, 
** What do you think that civil gentleman of 
Sir Joseph's has been asking me just now. 
Miss Laura ?" 

" What do you say, Jane ?" replied the ab- 
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sent girl, really not having heard one single 
word distinctly. 

" I was asking you if you could guess what 
Sir Joseph's gentleman had been saying to 
me.... But I am quite sure you can't, my dear, 
so I will tell you, if you will be a good girl 
and hold yourself still, while I hook your 
frock. He wants me to tell him, Miss Laura, 
whether you have ever been in love with any 
gentleman, and whether any gentleman has 
ever been in love with you ?....! could not 
help laughing at the curiosity of the old gen- 
tleman — ^for old he is, though young enough 
to be his master's son — ^and puzzled I was to 
be sure to guess what could have put such 
queer thoughts into his head." 

" And what did you say to him, Jane ?" 
said Laura, colouring. 

" Why, I told him, Miss Laura, that I didn't 
believe any such idle nonsense had ever en- 
tered your young head, and that 'I hoped 
more than one long year would pass away be- 
fore it did, for that, tall as you was grown of 
late, you were not much more than a child as 
yet." 
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"A child, Jane?" said Laara, rather re- 
proachfully. " Surely you do not call me a 
child now ?" 

" Well, I don't know," replied Jane very 
innocently ; " I don't believe you are, properly 
speaking, a child.. ..But yet, it is very hard to 
leave off thinking you so. . . .But it is very 
childish, my dear, not to be ready in time. 
There's the last bell!.... You ought to be in 
the drawing-room by this time ;" and giving 
her dress a last touch, and putting a pair of 
gloves in her hand, she opened the door, and 
gave her a gentle little push towards it. 

There was no more time for thinking, that 
was very clear ; and Laura, trembling in every 
limb, had nothing for it but to walk down the 
great stairs as steadily as she could, which she 
did, assiduously drawing her right-hand glove 
upon her left hand, as she went. 

Her first glance into the drawing-room was 
a relief.' Sir Joseph indeed was there, in 
earnest conversation with Lord Brittington, 
but Frederic was not. A sure symptom of 
her being very late, however, was that Mrs. 
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CoWiurst, with all her highly finished elegance, 
had entered the room before her. 

Both Sir Joseph and Lord Brittington ap- 
proached to meet her together. It was several 
days since she had seen the latter, and she 
greeted him with the unaffected simplicity of 
manner which was so remarkable a feature in 
her, and expressed her hope that he was no 
longer suffering from the accident. 

She said this very cordially and very kindly, 
for she liked Lord Brittington greatly; but 
she would have liked him better still had she 
known that by far the greater part of the time 
that he had been kept up stairs, by the com- 
mand of the doctor, had been passed in the 
apartment of Frederic. 

A warmer, franker, kinder-hearted being 
than Lord Brittington never existed ; and the 
act of Frederic, in hazarding his own life, in 
order to save that of a perishing fellow- 
creature, had touched him to the quick. 

Readily and joyfully would he have hazarded 
his own life for him in return ; and, knowing 
that the opportunity for such desperate feats 
could occur but rarely, his most earnest wish 
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was to bind himself to his generous preserver 
by a life-long friendship, that should ever be 
on the alert to serve him. 

Had Laura known all this, her greeting 
would decidedly have been more cordial still ; 
but, even as it was, the eyes of Lord Britting- 
ton sparkled and danced in his head, both 
from the pleasure of looking at her, and the 
greater pleasure still of hearing her declare 
herself " very glad" to see him again. 

Sir Joseph Lexington stood close beside 
them during this cordial greeting, and Mrs, 
Cobhurst perceived, if nobody else did, that 
he was watching the manner of it with an 
attentive eye. 

" He thinks he shall catch the great match 
for his favourite niece," thought she, bitterly ; 
" but though the catching him myself is an 
absurdity, I suppose, and quite out of the 
question, there is no reason why I should let 
her have him.. ..She has advantages enough 
already. ...And I know that such a man as our 
proud, old, old uncle i^ just the sort of being 
to pet a peeress, and the less she wanted his 
money the more likely she would be to get 
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it ... . But, if I fail not, I will be nearer and 
dearer to him yet, than she will ever be . * . . 
She shall never marry Lord Brittington, she 
shall never be the old man's confidant, and 
she shall be the Men aimee of his detested 
son. Those large, dark eyes of his are not 
half so silent as their master.'' 

Not a syllable did Sir Joseph address to 
Laura while the young Earl was talking to 
her, and he might perhaps have handed her 
to a chair without exchanging a word with 
her, had she not felt this attention too grate- 
fully to receive it without thanking him. She 
intended to have done so in words, but her 
courage failed, and she could only look up in 
his face with a very grateful smile. 

This was, however, quite enough ; and the 
old man, having placed her in a seat, stooped 
down and kissed her on the forehead. 

Good, kind-hearted Lord Brittington felt 
touched and delighted by the old man's ten- 
derness. He knew little or nothing of Sir 
Joseph's domestic character .... He had heard 
that he was very proud and very stiff, which, 
had there been nothing very particularly in 

L 5 
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his favour, would have been quite sufficieut to 
have made him keep himself at arm's length 
from him, had his invitations been showered 
upon him as thick as hail. But we all know 
that Sir Joseph had something very particu- 
larly in his favour, at least in the opinion of 
Lord Brittington, for he was not only great 
uncle to Laura, but, moreover, he had got her 
staying in his house, which is quite sufScient 
to account for Lord Brittington's having come 
to stay there too .... and as to the old gentle- 
man's pride and stiffness, he had made up his 
mind not to care a straw about it. 

But now he suddenly felt himself inclined 
to be exceedingly fond of him, and imme- 
diately took his station beside Laura's chair, 
talking to both uncle and niece, with all the 
gay and voluble good humour which made so 
remarkable a feature in his character. 

Sir Joseph was gracious, and even affable ; 
while Laura once again felt almost at her ease, 
and thought to herself that, if Frederic's 
manner to her was such as to bring no eyes 
upon them, everything would be well, and 
that he might enjoy all the consolation her 
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devoted friendship could bestow, without their 
either of them getting into any trouble at all. 

Meanwhile, neither the eyes nor the 
thoughts of Mrs. Cobhurst were idle .... 
That kiss on the forehead, which in her heart 
she feared might be worth more than all liis 
anxiety about her second name, boded no 
good, unless matter might be made to turn 
so dreadfully against her, by means of disap- 
pointing the proud baronet's hopes of calling 
the Earl of Brittington his nephew, that, in 
his rage, he might punish both her and his 
dark-eyed son, by leaving neither of them a 
shilling .... and then where would his money 
go? 

This question gave her a delicious thrill 
from head to foot. 

No Frederic Lexington appeared, however, 
and the dinner was announced. But this often 
happened, for Frederic often avoided a portion 
of his drawing-room mortifications by placing 
himself in the dining-room before the com- 
pany entered. 

On taking his seat at the bottom of the 
table, Sir Joseph looked round, and perceiving 
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his son was not there, he demanded aloud, 
"Where is Mr. Frederic Lexington?" 

To which one of the servants replied that 
Mr. Frederic had rather not leave his room 
till after dinner. 

Sir Joseph, on receiving this answer, paused 
for a moment before he seated himself, as if 
doubtful whether to accept this excuse or not ; 
but then he seated himself, nodded his head, 
and said, " Very well." 

Laura was inexpressibly relieved. 

*' Frederic is not ill, I hope ?" said Lord 
Brittington, kindly. 

" No," replied Sir Joseph, without looking 
in the least offended by such friendly mention 
of his son. " I think that perhaps he is right 
not to try his strength too far. He will come 
into the drawing-room by and by." 

• " Not even that proud old man can resist 
the effect of an Earl's coronet and a princely 
revenue !" thought Mrs. Cobhurst, smiling to 
herself. 

The little party arranged itself admirably. 

Sir Joseph, who, on entering the drawing- 
room, had seemed almost to have forgotten the 
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particularly friendly terms which he was upon 
with his niece Cobhurst, now evidently re- 
membered all about it, and talked to her, and 
listened to all her cajoleries, in the most 
flattering manner, while another t€te-a-t^te 
established itself between Lord Brittington 
and Laura. 

Whoever has seen an ardent-spirited, warm- 
hearted young man of twenty-two, very sin- 
cerely in love for the first time, will easily 
believe that so keen an eye as that of Sir 
Joseph Lexington had little difficulty in dis- 
cerning with what sort of feelings this noble 
personage was now contemplating his beautiful 
niece. 

This discovery was certainly rendered the 
more easy, by the total absence of every feeling 
in the young man's heart that could make 
him wish to prevent it. Laura alone remained 
ignorant of what was passing there. His 
manner had always something of eagerness in 
it, and had made so much impression on her 
when he had spoken of Frederic, that she 
thought it was only part of himself, and that 
it was the result of a warm heart and friendly 
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temper. She fancied, moreover, that he liked 
her^ for the same reason that she liked him, 
namely, because she had not scrupled to show 
an interest in Frederic, though it was so evi- 
dently the will of his father that he should 
be for ever left in the background. 

Of the four individuals thus pleasantly en- 
gaged, the one who first felt inclined to cry, 
" Hold ! enough," was Sir Joseph. The 
keenly observant and worldly-wise old gentle- 
man knew so well what was passing in the 
active little mind of the pretty Mrs. Cobhurst, 
that he enjoyed excessively the fooling her to 
the top of her bent, and did it with admirable 
skill . . . But, before the dinner was quite over, 
he began to feel that he had had enough of it 
for the present ; and though really rather sorry 
to disturb Lord Brittington, he could not 
resist making an effort for more general con- 
versation, by saying, " My lord, I want your 
opinion as to the state of the garrison .... Do 
you not think that it is now in a condition to 
raise the blockade? I think that, if your 
lordship has no objection, I shall despatch a 
scout to-morrow morning to my good friend. 
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Mr* Lennox, and tell hiin that the cordon 
sanitaire is remoyed, and that he and his 
family may come to us as soon as they please. 
Do you see any objection to this ?" 

" No, indeed. Sit Joseph. As far as I am 
concerned, I see no objection to anything and 
everything that can testify a delicious con- 
sciousness of health and happiness. Perhaps 
you will think me a very graceless fellow, 
when I declare that I cannot find in my heart 
the least shadow of repentance for my fool- 
hardy adventure ; for, without it, how should 
I ever have known the friend I have been 
so happy as to find here, as I now know 
him ?" 

The eye of Mrs. Cobhurst was fixed upon 
Sir Joseph, as Lord Brittington thus expressed 
himself, and there was a slight contraction of 
the brow as he listened, which did not escape 
her. 

" How strange it is," thought she, " that 
he does not perceive, as I do, the deep repug- 
nance with which the old man listens to any- 
thing like praise of this son of his ! . . . : But 
perhaps he is only thus blind because his 
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vision is not sharpened, as mine is, by interest. 
Happy, beautiful, gay-hearted young creature ! 
He never had a bill sent in, without having 
money enough to pay it ! .... If he had, and 
if that cross old fellow, with all his thousands, 
were his great uncle, he would be more 
watchful." 

On returning to the drawing-room, they 
found Frederic already there. Mrs. Cobhurst 
being the only one of the party whom he 
had not seen since his accident, he addressed 
himself particularly to her ; but the freezing 
coldness with which this attention was received 
sent the shy and sensitive Frederic from her 
side in a moment. 

She knew that the eye of Sir Joseph was 
upon her, and she quietly stole a glance at him 
in return. 

He caught her eye, and returned her smile, 
but the smile that he gave her in return for 
her soft look of dimpling intelligence was so 
strange a one that she turned away, almost 
shuddering, and thought to herself that a face 
so fearfully wrinkled should never attempt 
to smile at all, for that the doing so only 
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produced a grimace that it was painful to 
look at. 

The coffee came, the tea followed, and then 
the aged fanatico^ calling Laura to him, said, 
" Now, my dear, I am going to trust myself 
entirely to you. I want music to-night." 

Laura smiled. 

" Perhaps, Laura," said he, " you think that 
I always want music ? . . . And so I do when I 
can get it, of the right sort .... But to-night 
I want it more than usual .... But I am tired, 
and do not mean to move an inch, and it is 
for that reason that I tell you I shall trust to 
you. Sing what you will .... of any age, and 
of any school, and tell Frederic that he is to 
sing with you .... and, be sure to let us have 
something from Lord Brittington .... You will 
find a whole volume of little comic duets, 
Venetian, most of them .... they will suit him, 
and you can do anything .... Now then, go, 
and remember you are the person that I shall 
hold answerable if the selection be not good." 

Laura coloured, and perhaps felt a little 
frightened, but she instantly set about the 
task assigned her, with the greatest simplicity 
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of purpose and manner, fully bent upon giving 
the old man such music as she believed he 
would like, and without being harassed and 
encumbered by a single thought of self, or of 
the success that might attend her individual 
efforts, if she selected the compositions in 
which she could display her power the most. 

Perhaps she undertook the business the 
more readily, because it was so particularly 
well calculated to remove all awkwardness 
between herself and Frederic; and had this 
scheme for the evening's amusement been sug- 
gested by a benignant fairy, endowed with the 
power of reading hearts, instead of the crabbed 
Sir Joseph Lexington, she would have been 
apt to suspect that it had been done for the 
express purpose of putting them both at their 
ease, after the agitating little scene of the 
morning. 

Had it been possible that so amiable a 
feeling could have actuated the old man, he 
would have felt himself well rewarded for it, 
for the performance which followed was good 
enough to satisfy even him. As to poor 
Frederic, he felt as if suddenly bom into a 
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new state of existence. The beauty, the 
sweetness, the talent of Laura, produced a 
degree of enjoyment such as he had never felt 
before, but yet to his feelings there was some- 
thing in every look and in every tone that had 
more of magic than reality in it. He felt as 
if he were dreaming, and there was more than 
one moment during that delicious evening that 
he wished it were all over, and that he could 
be alone, in order to think over again and 
again every syllable and every incident. 

But all this did not prevent his singing like 
one inspired, and there certainly was for both 
these kindred hearts and kindred organizations 
some moments of pure musical enjoyment that 
evening, with which the " soft passion of love" 
had very little or nothing to do. 

But it was not so with Lord Brittington. 
He loved good singing very much, and liked 
to join in it, but neither did he sing himself, 
nor hear her sing during this charming evening, 
without being very delightfully conscious that 
he was becoming more deeply in love every 
moment, and looking forward to the time when 
he should lead forth his peerless peeress into 
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the world, and glory in the wondering admira- 
tion she would inspire. 

But is not the good-natured reader a little 
anxious to know what became of poor Mrs. 
Cobhurst during these trying hours? They 
may tell their pitying hearts that she was 
quite as well contented as the rest of the 
party. "Come here, my dear Augusta!" 
said the old man, as soon as he saw the three 
performers were thoroughly engaged at the 
pianoforte. 

She was at his side in a moment. 

" I like music very much, my dear, but I 
like you still better. Those three care for 
nothing else upon earth but hearing them- 
selves. Do not have anything to say to them, 
but sit down here close by me. When they 
are actually singing, we won't talk, you know ; 
because, in my opinion, that is being exceed- 
ingly ill-bred. But when they are tumbling 
over the books, I may enjoy the pleasure of 
listening to you, which is my greatest de- 
light." 
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CHAPTER XL 

When the same party met again at the two 
o'clock luncheon on the following day, Sir 
Joseph infonned them that their society was 
to be increased at dinner by the company of 
Mr., Mrs., and Miss Lennox, whose visit he 
had put oiF on the day of Lord Brittington's 
accident. 

" I flatter myself," he added, " that you will 
find them a very agreeable addition to our 
party. Mr. Lennox is not indeed a brilliant 
man — you will be aware of that, my lord, im- 
mediately ; but I have a very high respect 
for him. He has a very fine estate in this 
country ; and, ever since he came in posses- 
sion of it, his constant friendship has enabled 
me to command the votes of six members in 
the House of Commons. It is possible, in- 
deed, that my own influence might have 
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suflSeed, had it suited me to exert it to the 
full extent ; but I have lived much abroad, 
and it has been a great relief to me to know 
that I had only to name ray wishes in order 
to be sure of their votes. Even the pesti- 
ferous Reform Bill has troubled us but very 
little.... It is impossible for me to refuse my 
esteem to so firm a friend as Lennox, though 
he is not» if we look a generation or two 
back, of a first-rate aristocratical race. ...But 
I trust that your lordship will permit me to 
recommend him to your notice. He is a man 
of thoroughly high principle." 

Lord Brittington, to whom the whole of 
this long speech had been addressed, had cer- 
tainly not heard above one word in three of 
it ; for his attention was very greatly occu- 
pied by Laura, who was seated between Sir 
Joseph and himself; but, fortunately, the 
little he did hear enabled him to understand 
that his friendship was bespoken for a gen- 
tleman who was about to make his appear- 
ance at the Park; and, as he was himself 
very deeply intent upon the ways and means 
of getting invited to prolong his stay there, 
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he replied, in the most enthusiastic accent, 
that nothing in the world could possibly give 
him so much pleasure as becoming intimately 
acquainted with any friend of Sir Joseph's. 

Having received this highly satisfactory 
reply from the young nobleman, the precise 
meaning of which Sir Joseph understood per- 
fectly well, the old gentleman addressed him- 
self to the ladies, but particularly to Mrs. 
Cobhurst, saying, " My friend Mr. Lennox 
has, I believe, an extremely charming wife.... 
I have not as yet been fortunate enough to 
see much of her, for they have only been mar- 
ried about four years ; and during that time 
I have been very little at Lexington . . . But 
I have no doubt in the world that she is a 
very charming woman, and you will do me a 
great pleasure, my dear Mrs. Cobhurst, if you 
will do everything in your power to make her 
visit agreeable to her." 

An offer of marriage, a really advantageous 
offer of marriage, could scarcely have made 
the pretty widow's heart swell with greater 
pleasure than it did at that moment. She was 
to consider herself at home, then ? She was 
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expected to do the honours of his house ? What 
could have been said to an adopted daughter 
more marked, more conclusive than that ? 

** There is, too, a young lady of the party," 
pursued Sir Joseph, " a daughter of Mr. 
Lennox's, by his first marriage. She was a 
very pretty young person at the time of her 
mother's death ; but she will not show to 
great advantage now, I am afraid, seen be- 
tween my two blooming nieces .... for she 
has sadly fallen off, and is grown so thin and 
pale, poor young lady, that, when I saw her 
last, I thought she had very little beauty 
left .... I rather think she frets about the 
birth of the little boy, for she would have had 
the whole of the property, if there had been 
no son." 

" Indeed !" said Mrs. Cobhurst, chiefly be- 
cause Sir Joseph paused, and she did not 
exactly know what else to say. 

" Yes. . .she would, indeed ! But it is a great 
deal better as it is. Girls are almost always 
troublesome when they are great heiresses . . , . 
They rarely make the marriage that would 
be best for them .... You will see the pre- 
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cious heir too, Mrs. Cobhurst, for I am told 
they never stir an inch without him." 

This was said with a sneer, and, therefore, 
Mrs. Cobhurst ventured to smile. " It is 
rather ridiculous, to be sure," resumed the 
baronet. " I cannot conceive how any man 
can condescend to show such weakness, 
even if he should be unfortunate enough to 
feel it." 

It was not very long before dressing-time 
that the expected party arrived in a heavy 
but handsome coach, which contained very 
commodiously Mr. and Mrs. Lennox, their 
son and his nurse, and also Miss Lennox, the 
daughter. 

Sir Joseph's two nieces were in their re- 
spective apartments, the one at her toilette, 
the other at her music; Sir Joseph in his 
library, and Lord Brittington and Frederic 

playing at billiards So no introduction 

took place between the guests already in the 
house and those just arrived, till the whole 
party met in the drawing-room before dinner. 

When Laura entered the room, she found 
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Sir Joseph seated in his own particular arm- 
chair upon the hearth-rug, and a very small 
man standing close before him, whose face 
was almost on the same level as that of the 
sitting baronet, and who was haranguing too 
vehemently to take any notice of her ap- 
proach. No other persons were as yet in the 
room. 

" Sir Joseph ! Sir Joseph !" said the little 
man, with a degree of energy that seemed to 
make him quiver all over, " of course, I shall 
do now as I always have done ; I shall second 
your wishes, I shall second your wishes ; but 
you must be careful, sir, you must be care- 
ful .... For if .... " 

" My good Mr. Lennox, give me leave to 
present you to my niece. Miss Lexington .... 
to my great niece, I shall say, or else you, 
who know that I never had but one brother, 
who was dead before she was born, may doubt 
my word." 

" I never could doubt her being a Lexing- 
ton, Sir Joseph, she has all the marks," re- 
plied the little gentleman, whose voice being 
firm, full, and sonorous, was in such strange 
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contrast with his person that strangers were 
apt to look about them when he spoke, in 
order to discover whence his words proceeded, 
for it was difficult at first making his ac- 
quaintance to give him credit for them. 

Laura received his salutation exactly as a 
young girl ought to do, that is to say, she 
looked timid, but not frightened. 

Just as he had told her, according to his 
usual habit, twice over, that he was very glad 
to see her, the drawing-room door opened, and 
gave to view a very handsome but enormously 
fat woman, very expensively but very untidily 
dressed, who rolled herself into the room, as 
if she hated the exertion of putting one foot 
before the other. 

Nothing, in its way, could be more per- 
fectly and regularly beautiful than her fea- 
tures; her complexion was like wax, most 
delicately tinted with white and red ; her eyes 
were brown, large, and clear, her nose very 
gently aquiline ; her lips as red and as smooth 
as a couple of cherries, and her chin round, 
soft, and dimpled like a baby's. Her hair, 
which curled in tight natural ringlets, was of 
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a pretty pale brown ; her throat was as white 
as snow; and her arms, with their dimpled 
elbows, and her hands, with their dimpled 
knuckles, looked as if they had just been 
made out of dough, and newly sprinkled over 
with the finest white flour. 

To balance all these charms, her fine large 
eyes were totally devoid of meaning, save 
when a look of stupid, heavy discontent 
seemed to weigh down her eyelids ; or, when 
she unhappily attempted to smile, for then 
she displayed to the disappointed observer a 
set of preternaturally small and regular teeth, 
pretty nearly as black as a coal. 

Little Mr. Lennox bounded to the door, the 
instant this lady appeared. He did not at- 
tempt to take her hand, because he doubtless 
knew by experience that his own would not 
hold it, but he put his little palm under her 
elbow, and in this manner escorted her to the 
chair of the still sitting Sir Joseph. 

The old gentleman, however, rose as she ap- 
proached, and taking her huge lily-white hand, 
which, to his great horror, was ungloved, ex- 
cepting by the fragile covering of transparent 
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black mittens, he led her to the sofa, and, 
having expressed his happiness at seeing her, 
presented Laura to her, in due form. 

This ceremony over, the attention of the 
party vras drawn to the still open door, out- 
side of which there was evidently a struggle 
of some kind or other, for the words, " Come, 
then !" were heard in a very sweet and gentle 
voice, and " I won't !" in a tone which, though 
infantine, was neither the one nor the other. 

Again the diminutive senator sprang to the 
door, and caught up a very beautiful little 
urchin of about three years old, who, the in- 
stant he found himself thus seized upon, cried 
out loudly and distinctly, " D — n you ! Put 
me down !" 

" Angel !" exclaimed the fat lady, making 
a faint effort to stretch out her arms towards 
him, " Don't torment him, William ! Let him 
come to me !" 

The proud and happy father looked at Sir 
Joseph, and then at Laura, with a look of 
boastful triumph in his eyes, and then pro- 
ceeded with all the speed he could, dipping 
his bald head, first on one side, and then on 
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the Other, to avoid the cuffs that his stout 
young heir bestowed upon him, and laid the 
kicking young hero across the wide-spread 
lap of his mamma. 

The child, however, either from necessity 
or will, immediately rolled over upon the 
floor, from whence he looked up, shaking back 
the flaxen ringlets from his beautiful face, 
and exclaiming, " Ain't you a fool, William ? 
You are, you blackguard!... Mamma has got 
no lap, and you put me on purpose to make 
me tumble." 

" That's a fine boy, a fine boy. Sir Joseph, 
or else I am very greatly mistaken." 

Sir Joseph looked perfectly terrified. He 
never had been a swearer himself, and he did 
not like it, nor did he at all admire the filial 
address which had appeared to produce such 
deep delight in both the parents ; but, bowing 
in reply to Mr. Lennox's demand upon his 
sympathy, he silently resumed his seat, and 
began stirring the fire. 

While this little scene was passing, another 
individual was added to the party, in the 
person of a young lady who had followed Mr. 
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Lennox's son and heir into the room ; but her 
entrance was made so quietly, that Sir Joseph, 
the back of whose great chair was turned to- 
wards the door, did not perceive her. 

There was something so peculiarly unob- 
trusive in her appearance that many an eye 
passed over her without perceiving that she 
was pretty.... But Harriet Lennox was pretty, 
very sweetly pretty, though short enough to 
provoke the epithet of " pretty puppet," now 
and then, from some who were higher in 
stature, but lower in beauty. It was impos- 
sible to conceive a female form of greater per- 
fection, for, though on a small scale, it was 
the form of a finished woman, and might have 
served as a model to a sculptor. 

Her sweet face had none of the bright 
colouring which embellished that of her fat 
stepmother, nor could its beauty be fully felt 
by any who did not know her well enough to 
see her when she was conversing unreservedly. 
Harriet was then beautiful.... under other cir- 
cumstances, she was only pretty ; and even this 
faint praise was withheld by many who might 
have looked at her if they had chosen it. 
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solely because they had never looked at her 
at all. Her dress was as unobtrusive as her 
person, yet it was delicately nice, and very 
well put on, so that in every possible parti- 
cular that met the eye she was as perfect a 
contrast to her father's beautiful young wife, 
as it was possible for a pretty woman to be. 

Laura had been in company with so very 
few young ladies, that she was far from being 
a very competent judge of what was pre- 
eminently charming, and what was not ; but 
no sooner had she caught sight of Miss Len- 
nox than she felt exceedingly inclined to 
swear an eternal friendship to her. 

This feeling was probably in a great degree 
produced by seeing her stand for a minute or 
two alone and perfectly unnoticed in the 
middle of the large drawing-room. 

Laura gave a very speaking look at her 
uncle, but he was looking very cross, and took 
no notice of her. She then turned towards 
Mrs. Lennox, expecting that she would name 
the young lady, who must belong to her ; be- 
cause she had undertaken the charge of bring- 
ing her rebellious young sou into the room. 
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But Mrs. Lennox had no eyes for any thing 
but her son, and paid not the slightest atten- 
tion either to Laura or her looks. 

She then glanced at Mr. Lennox, and was 
almost going to say something that might in- 
duce him to announce the young lady, who 
appeared to feel herself so awkwardly alone ; 
but he was again clasping his hands, and 
writhing about his small person in ecstasy, 
upon hearing his heir exclaim, " Take away 
your d — d hand, mamma, and let me go to 
Harriet!" 

Hopeless, therefore, of any aid from others, 
Laura, new as she was to all things appertain- 
ing to etiquette, and very doubtful whether 
she was doing wrong or right, got up, and 
boldly approached the fair stranger. 

" Though there is nobody at leisure to in- 
troduce us to each other," she said, smiling 
and blushing very beautifully, " I think you 
must be Miss Lennox . . . and I am Laura 
Lexington . . . Will you come and sit upon 
that sofa ?" 

There was something so very strikingly ele- 
gant in the style of Laura's features, her stature 
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too was 80 tall, and the whole contour of her 
person already so commanding, that' the shy 
Harriet Lennox would have required a much 
longer time to have felt quite at her ease with 
her, had the mode of their becoming ac- 
quainted been more ceremonious ; but, not- 
withstanding her long, stately throat, lofty 
carriage, and very studiously elegant dress 
(for Mrs. Morrison had taken care that Laura 
should not disgrace the dignity of Lexington 
Park) — notwithstanding all this, and her own 
conscious shyness into the bargain, Harriet felt 
drawn towards her, as towards something in- 
nocent and unsophisticated ; and, replying to 
her address with a manner as friendly as her 
own, they walked off* together to a sofa con- 
siderably more distant from the fire than that 
on which Mrs. Lennox was seated, and began 
to converse together with very little feeling 
of embarrassment on either side. 

The next entry was that of Lord Brit- 
tington, who came in with Frederic leaning 
on his arm. 

If not the greatest, decidedly one of the 
greatest pleasures which this young nobleman 
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had as yet received from the possession of his 
wealth and titles, arose from the power which 
he had long ago discovered they gave him, of 
giving a little of his own consequence to those 
whose situation seemed to put them in want 
of it. 

He had sometimes done this, almost to the 
verge of insolence, when some shy lubby of 
an Eton schoolfellow had been looked coolly 
upon by a knot of young aristocrats, intent 
upon establishing their claims to haul ton 
supremacy . . . And now his grateful heart 
and kind spirit were resolutely bent upon 
proving' to Sir Joseph Lexington, and all who 
belonged to him, that the unhappy stain upon 
poor Frederic's birth did not in the least de- 
gree affect his claims to the warmest friend- 
ship and highest respect which it was in his 
power to bestow. 

His young lordship perfectly well knew 
that the pompous Sir Joseph Lexington rather 
liked to have so greatly f^t^ a personage as 
himself to present to his country neighbours, 
and determined that Frederic, who had never 
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yet seen the new Mrs. Lennox, should appear 
beside him as his particular friend. 

Had Frederic's wishes been consulted, he 
certainly would not have made his entree in 
so very unusual a manner, but he shrank from 
telling Lord Brittington that Sir Joseph might 
be offended by it, for that it would be like 
complaining of him. 

Lord Brittington's voice, who was saying 
something laughingly to Frederic as he en- 
tered, caught the ear of Sir Joseph, who 
immediately rose from his chair, for the pur- 
pose of presenting him with all honour to his 
guests. He stood still for a moment, upon 
seeing by whom and in what style he was 
accompanied, but deemed it not proper, as it 
seemed, to testify any displeasure at it. 

He named the young nobleman to Mrs. 
Lennox, and then to her small spouse; and 
added carelessly, " I believe Mr. Frederic 
Lexington is already known to you." 

" Not to Mrs. Lennox, I think," said Lord 
Brittington. " Give me leave, Mrs. Lennox, 
to present my friend, Mr. Frederic Lexington, 
to you." 
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Mrs, Lennox opened her large eyes, and 
fixed them first on one handsome face, and 
then on the other . . . and it is possible that 
they might have thought her face almost as 
handsome as she thought theirs, had she not 
unfortunately smiled on both, in return for 
their bows. 

Her beautiful boy was still floundering 
about at her feet, and Lord Brittington, who 
was exceedingly fond of children, put out his 
hand to him, saying, " And how do you do, 
my fine fellow ?" 

** Go to de devil !" said the child, looking 
up at him. 

" You blaspheming cherub !" cried Lord 
Brittington, laughing, and catching him up in 
his arms. 

The young heir began to drum with his 
stout little legs on his lordship's satin waist- 
coat, till Mrs. Lennox thought it was time to 
interfere, which she did in the languid style 
that was natural to her, murmuring almost in 
a whisper the name of Harriet, which she 
pronounced " Hayet !" . . . and then calling in 
the same key upon that of " William !" 
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Harriet really did not hear her, but her 
obedient " William" did, and eagerly running 
forward, placed himself on tip-toe, in order 
to reach the legs of his obstreperous son, and 
reduce them to order. 

But Lord Brittington, who cared little 
about his satin waistcoat, and was inexpres- 
sibly amused by the stout swearing of the 
young rebel, who ceased not either his kick- 
ings or his objurations, rendered the attempt 
quite unavailing, by turning round and round 
with great velocity. 

At length, quite out of breath with twiriing 
and laughing, Lord Brittington stood still, and 
made an attempt to put the beautiful rioter 
on the floor. 

" Go on, you blackguard !" cried the boy : 
" I like it !" 

** Is not he a noble fellow, my lord?" de- 
manded the proud father, with irrepressible 
ecstasy. 

" Noble ? He is imperial !" said the pant- 
ing Lord Brittington, at length succeeding in 
laying the struggling boy upon his back on 
the hearth-rug. 
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" Oh, heaven ! Hayet ! Hayet ! Gracious 
heaven, William ! Call Hayet ! My angel ! 
Oh, William ! indeed, indeed he is crying !" 

All this was said with a very tragic but a 
very languid tone, and was replied to by 
sundry consolatory caresses at first, and 
at last by a stout exertion of the paternal 
voice, pronouncing very imperatively the name 
of " Harriet !" 

It was very evident that the diminutive 
Mr. Lennox did not, in his legislative wisdom, 
deem it discreet to enter the field against his 
heir in single combat ; for, although the 
piteous pleading of his beautiful lady at 
length settled down into the whining repe- 
tition of " Give him to me, William ! Give 
him to me !" he did not venture to lay a finger 
on him. 

His loud summons to his daughter, how- 
ever, was instantly answered; she started, 
though in the very act of listening to some- 
thing that Laura was saying to her; and, 
with a step so light as scarcely to make its 
vehement haste ungraceful, she sprang across 
the room to the place where her little brother 
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lay plunging and screaming like a vicious 
young colt that has got on its back, and 
cannot manage to get on its legs again. 

Lord Brittington, who was standing over 
him, laughingly contemplating his passionate 
grimaces, stepped back with a very respectful 
bow when he saw the slight, delicate figure of 
Harriet approach, and beheld her brave all 
the terrors of legs, arms, and screaming com- 
bined, as she bent down and secured the 
person of the little rebel. 

But no sooner did the boy find himself in 
her arms, than, clasping his little hands round 
her neck, and encircling with his stout legs 
her slender waist, he bestowed upon her 
mouth such a shower of kisses, as well nigh 
took away her breath. 

" The young gentleman has found a panacea 
for all his troubles," said Lord Brittington. 

" Hayet ! Give him to me ! . . . . Good 
gracious ! Hayet ! Hayet ! Hayet ! I say, why 
won't you give him to me ? William ! How 
can you let her do so ? . . . . She is so obsti- 
nate ! How can you let her do so, William ?" 

While the fat beauty was thus bewailing 
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herself, her blushing step-daughter was silently 
exerting her very utmost strength to disen- 
tangle herself from the grasp of her little 
brother ; and at length so far succeeded as to 
get his arms asunder, which enabled her to 
deposit the upper part of his person in the lap 
of his mother, while she caught a stout little 
leg in each hand in order to complete her de- 
liverance. " Why don't you let him go, 
Hayet?" fretfully exclaimed Mrs. Lennox, 
while she impatiently waited for the entire 
possession of the beautiful boy. " Let him 
go, Hayet ! . . . . How obstinate you are ! 
William ! Do send her away, will you !" 

Upon which the obedient father took hold 
of his daughter's delicate wrist, and attempted 
to lead her away. 

A very vehement oath burst from the rosy 
lips of the little cherub at this interference, 
followed by a wonderful variety of fond epi- 
thets addressed to his greatly-distressed sister. 
" My dear, darling, beautiful, own darling 
Harriet !" he exclaimed, adding, " if you go 
away, I'll kick my papa to de devil !" 

The good-natured Lord Brittington, per- 
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ceiving that this ridiculous scene was becoming 
seriously painful to Miss Lennox, seized with- 
out ceremony upon the boy, whirled him 
round two or three times with great velocity, 
and then laid him sprawling in the middle of 
the room. 

Mrs. Lennox shrieked. Mr. Lennox ex- 
claimed, though in an accent subdued by re- 
spect, " God bless ray heart and soul !" while 
the fearless boy cried out with all his strength, 
" Do it again, you blackguard !" 

Sir Joseph Lexington's face, while all this 
was going on, might perhaps have been faith- 
fully represented by Denner, the great master 
in the art of wrinkle-painting .... but it can- 
not be described. The skin, from the very 
top of his forehead to the very tip of his chin, 
was one interrupted series of puckers, and the 
expression produced by the whole mass toge- 
ther was that of such excessive ill-humour, as 
might have neutralized the sweetness of a 
ministering angel ; nevertheless, the courage- 
ous Laura, who had enjoyed the scene with 
very childlike glee, as far at least as the per- 
formances of the rebellious boy were con- 
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cemed, ventured to approach his chair, and 
to whisper in his ear, ^^ Shall I go and find his 
nurse ?" 

" Yes !" replied the horrified bachelor, 
shuddering from top to toe. 

She delayed not long enough to catch the 
eye of Frederic, which was gratefully fixed 
upon her, but hastened to leave the room. 

Her hand was extended to seize the handle 
of the lock, when it turned, and the door 
opened, presenting to her view the highly- 
finished dress of Mrs. Cobhurst, with her 
pretty self, looking charmingly in the midst 
of it. 

The whole thing together assuredly deserved 
a second look ; but Laura was in too great a 
hurry to bestow it, and slipped by her, while 
she, equally unmindful of the rencontre, 
glided on, sedate in conscious loveliness, and 
rehearsing a multitude of civil speeches, which 
she intended should follow her introduction 
to the guests, and render her conspicuous in 
their eyes, as the favourite niece, who was 
expected to do the honours of the noble 
mansion. 
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Unhappy Mrs. Cobhurst ! Of the seven 
souls (including Master Lennox) which were 
grouped upon the hearth-rug, there positively 
was not one in any degree sensible of her 
approach, except Frederic ; and his seeing her, 
or not seeing her, poor, pretty lady ! signified 
no more, in her estimation, than if the chained 
house-dog closed his eyes as she passed him, 
or opened them. 

That the rest of the party failed to see her, 
was not, whatever she might think of it, at all 
extraordinary. 

Sir Joseph's eyes were fixed upon the fire 
with the dogged stedfastness of one who looks 
resolutely upon one object, in order to prevent 
his seeing any other. 

The boy, who, upon Lord Brittington's 
leaving him, had jumped up and followed 
him, had seized upon his hands, and was en- 
deavouring to climb up, in order to get into 
his arms again, and their eyes were fully oc- 
cupied in looking at each other. 

Mrs. Lennox had drawn her dear William's 
head to a level with her mouth, and was 
protesting in his ear that she was convinced 
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their Reginald would be murdered, if that 
madcap young man went on with him so. 

And Harriet had turned away for a moment, 
in order to restore something like order to her 
dress, which had been very vehemently dis- 
arranged during the scuffle. 

Unhappy Mrs. Cobhurst ! Was it for this 
that she had laboured without intermission 
for two long hours, in order to make her 
appearance as strikingly elegant as her po- 
sition in the splendid mansion, which was now 
her home,' was distinguished ? . . . . Though the 
time had not been at all too long for all she 
wanted to do. . . .No length of tinae ever did 
appear to Mrs. Cobhurst too long for the ope- 
ration of dressing herself; she nevertheless 
had perhaps lingered a little, for the express 
purpose of producing a greater eflFect, by being 
the last to enter the drawing-room .... And 
now, there was not a single creature there, 
who was aware that she had entered it at all ! 

Was it a consolation to her to look at 
herself in the great chimney-glass, and to 
perceive that she looked, if possible, a thou- 
sand times more lovely than ever ? No ! . . . . 
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At least, at that moment, she could only feel 
that it was most cruelly provoking. 

Having remained for what appeared to her 
an immensely long time without anybody's 
taking notice of her, she ventured to approach 
the chair of Sir Joseph, and to bend herself 
down over him in such a manner as at least 
to ensure his seeing her. 

He did see her, or at least he saw somebody 
very close to him ; and, fixing his eyes upon 
her with a tremendous frown, he growled 
forth the words, " Is she coming ?" 

"My dearest uncle!" she replied, in the 
very tenderest accents, and believing for a 
moment that he was actually inquiring for 
her, and had been vexed at her delay — " my 
dearest uncle ! I am here !" 

Nothing but the habit of nearly a century's 
standing prevented his answering her in the 
language of the young urchin, who was still 
making a tremendous riot within a yard of 
him. But Sir Joseph Lexington never swore, 
and now contented himself with muttering 
between his closed teeth . . ." Send the woman 
here. Send the nurse, can't you ?" 
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Before Mrs. Cobhurst could recover her- 
self sufficiently to understand, and comply 
with this demand, Laura returned with the 
child's attendant ; and another tremendous 
burst of noise seemed threatening, from the 
boy's unwillingness to leave his noble play- 
fellow. But, fortunately for the nerves of 
Sir Joseph, the butler appeared most oppor- 
tunely, and announced the dinner. 

With all the alacrity of a person eager to 
make his escape from Bedlam, the old man 
rose from his chair, having accepted the 
offered hand of Frederic to assist him, and 
hastily presented his arm to Mrs. Lennox. 

But his hopes of instant release from the 
uproar which had so tortured him were anni- 
hilated by the young Reginald's suddenly 
quitting Lord Brittington, and, rushing up to 
his mother, whose enormous person he en- 
deavoured to enclose in his arms, he hung 
about her, screaming, in his very loudest way, 
*'ril go too!— I will!... You d— d black- 
guard, I will !" 

Never was there a more desperate struggle 
between rage ana politeness than in the breast 
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of Sir Joseph at that moment. For an in- 
stant, he actually looked round him with the 
wild desperation of a baited bull tied to a 
stake, and seeing no possibility of escape. 

Lord Brittington, who had offered his arm 
to Laura, and who stood back to let Miss 
Lennox and Frederic pass on, was in a con- 
vulsion of laughter, which his companion 
could with difficulty refrain from joining; 
but, when Mrs. Lennox had recourse, as usual, 
to " Hayet," and imperiously called upon her 
to come and take the child away, a spirit of 
rebellion rose in the bosom of the young 
nobleman; he ceased to laugh, and whis- 
pered, in the ear of Laura, " What a brute !'* 
And, as the gentle girl actually withdrew her 
arm from Frederic, in order to obey the man- 
date, and taking possession of her little bro- 
ther, retreated from the party, and, followed 
by the nurse, approached another door, he 
started away from his companion, and very 
unceremoniously took the law into his own 
hands, by snatching the child from his sister, 
and depositing him, despite a shower of kicks 
and cuffs, in the arms of his nurse. This feat 
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courageously performed, he returned to Laura, 
begged her to forgive him, received much 
hearty commendation in return, and then, 
once more recovering the proper order of 
march, followed the pouting Mrs. Cobhurst, 
who, bon gre mal grS, was escorted by little 
Mr. Lennox into the dining-room. 
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CHAPTER Xn. 

This baby adventure caused an important 
change in some of Sir Joseph Lexington's 
plans. 

The effect which it produced upon his 
nerves was much more serious than younger 
or less pampered individuals would he likely 
to suppose. Most people would have laughed 
at it as a jest, and many, perhaps, have 
frowned at it as a bore ; but few, save Sir 
Joseph himself, would have groaned over it 
in spirit, as one of the most intolerable afflic- 
tions to which he had ever been exposed. 

Had Mr. Lennox been a mere ordinary 
acquaintance, the case would have been dif- 
ferent ; for the arrogant old man would have 
made no difficulty of giving him to under- 
stand that the house of a bachelor was not 
a fit theatre for such exhibitions. 
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But Mr. Lennox was not a mere ordinary 
acquaintance. Though twenty years younger 
than Sir Joseph, he had been a very impor- 
tant personage to him through life ; for the 
little man had come into possession of his fiqe 
property at a much earlier age than his 
knightly neighbour, and they had walked to- 
gether, politically speaking, side by side 
through life. 

A fashionable fast man, and a dilettante to 
boot, the greater portion of whose life is spent 
abroad, must either separate himself from po- 
litics altogether, or meddle with them, not 
only by proxy, but by an agent. 

Mr. Lennox had been both to Sir Joseph ; 
and between them they had contrived, for 
parliament after parliament, and for ministry 
after ministry, to send up such a well-behaved 
little knot of old-school members to the house 
as made them both, as well as some few sta- 
tionary old friends besides, think and believe 
most firmly that they were doing an immense 
deal for the salvation of the country. 

Sir Joseph himself had given up his seat 
for the last ten years ; but Mr. Lennox, acting 

N 2 
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under his orders, had taken care that England 
should not perish from among the nations of 
the earth a single hour sooner on that ac- 
count. 

Sir Joseph, having never given himself the 
trouble of uttering a single syllable in the 
House, restricting his personal political exer- 
tions to the operation of walking to the spot 
where his own party congregated thickest, 
easily reconciled his patriotic conscience to 
thus making way for another, who stood 
pledged to sustain the glory of England ex- 
actly in the same manner. 

Till the Reform Bill passed, a few occa- 
sional thousands sufficed to carry on this 
system, without giving the self-indulgent old 
baronet any trouble at all ; and even after- 
wards, there was still enough of influence left 
among these stanch country friends to pre- 
vent any very important disasters. 

The keeping things in proper order cost a 
little more money, but Sir Joseph was too 
rich a man and too sound a patriot to mind 
that.... He knew^ that Mr. Lennox was doing 
his duty, both in the House and out of it ; and 
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he went on luxuriating in the delicious light 
of Naples, without permitting the troublesome 
science of politics to deepen any single 
wrinkle on his brow. 

In excuse for this seeming indifference, it 
must be observed that this diminutive Mr. 
Lennox, though accident has presented him 
to the reader as a dwarfish little man, who 
some four or five years before had been silly 
enough to contract a very disproportionate 
marriage, both as to age and size, was, or 
rather had been, a person of considerable poli- 
tical importance. 

He was a great, that is to say, a constant 
speaker, and though occasionally given to 
rather ludicrous reduplications, was to a certain 
degree powerful from his vehemence both of 
matter and manner. His clear, sonorous voice 
only seemed to produce the greater effect from 
proceeding from a machine so apparently un- 
likely to produce it, and he had during his 
long career been rather more listened to than 
he deserved. 

This howeyer may, perhaps, in part be ac- 
counted for by the fact that during by far the 
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greater portion of his political life he had 
always spoken upon what has often been 
emphatically called ^^ the right side." But the 
truth was that the intellect of little Mr. Lennox 
had stood still, while that of pretty nearly 
every body around him had been going on. 

People of the present day who have reached 
the age of fifty, with memories unimpaired, 
can look back upon a greater number of 
events important to human nature, than any 
other half century since the commencement 
of the Christian era can show. But never- 
theless the great mainspring which has given 
movement to all this onward and upward 
struggling is of older date than half a cen- 
tury ; and though it is only of late that people 
seem beginning to guess what it may do for 
the earth by its accelerating power during 
the next half century, we must most of us, I 
suspect, be ready by this time to confess that 
steam itself is but a weak instrument, when 
compared to the omnipotence of that little 
simple device of printing, which enables the 
circulation of thought to be as free as that of 
air. 
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There can be no iunovations, let the utility 
they bring with them be as great as it may, 
which do not come in the shape of injury to 
some. 

While steam-engines flourish, stage-coaches 
fall into decay; and while Toleration and 
Free Trade are taking possession of the world, 
(Sir Robert Peel and the ninth Pius crying, 
" Vogue la galere /" in chorus) the school of 
Mr. Lennox is falling into oblivion. 

But it had been a popular and a thriving 
school in its day; and those who had been 
the most bustling teachers in it, had been sure 
of stanch patrons and generous friends. 

An old gentleman of ninety-two, more than 
the half of whose life has been passed on the 
sunny side of the Alps, may be excused for 
being a little behindhand in his notions re- 
specting the progress of public opinion in 
England ; but Sir Joseph Lexington was cer- 
tainly taken most lamentably by surprise when 
he was at length made to comprehend, and to 
believe, what had been done by the great and 
enlightened conservative ministry which re- 
tired from office in 1846. 



1 
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When I say that the old gentleman com- 
prehended these measures, I merely mean to 
assert that he was brought to understand 
what had been done ; but it was literally and 
absolutely impossible to make him believe 
that a deep and patient examination of any 
subject could really cause a Minister of State 
to change his opinion concerning it... .And 
still less could he comprehend the process by 
which the said minister could be brought to 
avow this change in the face of the country 
and of the world. 

While in this painful and puzzled state of 
mind, the stedfast firmness with which little 
Mr. Leniiox stood his ground excited in him 
a feeling not only of esteem but of reverence. 

The sort of attitude which Mr. Lennox 
took when disputing upon the great subject of 
England's future weal or woe, under the in- 
fluence of the very decidedly new view of 
things which her rulers appeared to have 
taken, was like that of a good strong pony, 
who, fixing his hind-legs upon the ground, 
stands prepared to resist every sort of force 
that may be employed to drag him forward. 
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Sir Joseph Lexington marked this, and gloried 
in his ally. 

Was this then a moment to turn Mr. Len- 
nox, his wife, son, daughter, and nursery- 
maids out of the house by main force, with 
an imperative command that they never should 
enter it again ? Yet this was most assuredly 
the measure which first suggested itself; and 
lucky was it for Sir Joseph that his habitual 
politeness prevented his anger from bursting 
forth in this fatal manner before he had made 
his escape from the drawing-room. 

The first blessed ten minutes of soup, sherry, 
and tranquillity, seemed to restore him to 
life and reason. He actually shuddered when 
he thought how very near he had been to 
quarrelling a Poutrance with such a man as 
Mr. Lennox ! 

He remembered well the time when the 
third George, as well-intentioned a monarch 
and a man as this poor world ever saw, might 
have said with equal truth and joy, 

I trust I have within my reahn 
Five hundred good as he. 

But this could be said no longer ! *^ The time 

N 6 
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was past.. ..Their day had fled.. ..His stanch 
old brethren all were dead !'\...And had he 
indeed almost chid from him this last, best, 
and most faithful of friends? The thought 
of the danger he had run rendered him more 
blandly kind, more warmly hospitable towards 
him than he had ever felt before ; and when 
he sent a glass of champagne to him by the 
butler, he drank to his health in return for the 
smile with which it was received, with a 
nearer approach to good-humour than he had 
probably felt for the last forty or fifty years. 

And thus, to the great relief of the fright- 
ened Frederic, the dinner passed off welL... 

But, nevertheless. Sir Joseph was wise 
enough to distrust himself on some points; 
and even while listening to the drawling com- 
municatious of Mrs. Lennox, with an air that 
might have satisfied Lord Ogleby, he was re- 
yoli4ng in his altered soul the ways and 
means by which he might escape the repeti- 
tion of such scenes as had taken place in his 
drawing-room^ and which he really believed 
capable, if repeated^ oi destroying both his 
reason and his life. 
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But this avoidance must be obtained with- 
out offending his invaluable friend, Mr; Lennox. 

Had not these secret meditations already 
come to a very satisfactory issue, his conditipn 
would have been very pitiable when Mrs. 
Lennox, who was seated next him, turning 
round to her own footman, said, ^^ Desire 
Marchman to bring in Master Beginald !" 

As it was, however, he only shuddered; 
and neither rose to leave the room, nor sunk 
upon the floor in a swoon ; and even when the 
fat lady, opening her red lips and displaying 
her black teeth, said, with a dimpling smile, 
" I know. Sir Joseph, you will forgive my 
taking this liberty !" he did his very best td 
smile in return, and actually did make het a 
stiff bow, in token of acquiescence. 

But, ere the commands of the fond mother 
could h0 obeyed. Sir Joseph had already put 
himself beyond the reach of the annoyance he 
dreaded. 

While the servants were still engaged in 
placing the dessert upon the table. Sir Joseph 
uttered a small, sharp cry, which caused Frede- 
ric to start, Laura to look frightened, Mrs. 
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Cobhurst to clasp her hands, Lord Brittington 
to leave whispering to Laura, in order to look 
at his host, Mrs. Lennox to cry, " Oh !*' Har- 
riet to look up, and Mr. Lennox to exclaim, 
'' My dear friend, what is the matter with 
you?" 

In reply to this. Sir Joseph heaved a deep 
sigh, and said, *^ I know but too well, Len- 
nox ! I am caught by the toe again !" 

And then there came another little sharp cry. 

" The gout ?" replied Mr. Lennox, with a 
look of very affectionate compassion. 

" Even so, my good friend !" returned the 
baronet with a groan ..." I know the monster 
too well to be mistaken , . . Frederic ! Let me 
have my wheel chair instantly ! • . . I have 
found of late that by far the best manner of 
doing battle with this atrocious enemy is by 
letting him have his way at first. ..You shaU 
see, Lennox, that I won't put my foot to the 
ground again, nor eat a good dinner, nor drink 
a glass of wine, till the bafiBed tyrant retreats.. • 
You will come and see me to-morrow 
morning, in my dressing-room, Lennox, and 
then we can talk over the best way of bring- 
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ing that troublesome fellow, Brown, to reason. 
K he persists in buying his clover-seed of that 
radical rascal Jones, instead of employing the 
man you have set up next door, he shall turn 
out at the end of next year, as surely as my 
name is Lexington . , . . And I will never give 
more than a year's lease again, as long as I 
live," 

" A terrible threat that !'* thought Lord 
Brittington, looking at the wrinkled old man ; 
but, before it was absolutely necessary to 
answer by words the sort of appealing look 
which the old gentleman had directed towards 
him as he spoke, Frederic had re-entered 
the room, followed by two of the men-ser- 
vants, pushing before them a well-stuffed and 
velvet-lined arm-chair, which ran noiselessly 
over the carpet, and halted close beside the 
suddenly disabled baronet. 

Frederic stood dutifully beside him ; and 
Sir Joseph, taking a firm grasp of his arm^ 
raised himself apparently with a good deal of 
diflSculty, and then suffered himself to drop 
into the soft machine, which stood ready to 
receive him. 
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Sir Joseph Lexington really was sufficiently 
subject to gout to make it desirable that his 
0¥m apartments, bed-room included, should be 
on the ground-floor ; and all his priyate rooms 
were, in fact, so arranged ; a most comfortable 
dressing-room, or male boudoir, dividing his 
sleeping apartment from the library. 

To the library, therefore, he was now con- 
Teyed, his dessert and cofifee following, and 
his one confidential (partially confidential) ser- 
vant meeting him there, vrith a bundle of 
newly-arrived newspapers in his hand, ready 
to read, or to answer questions, or to sit silent 
and motionless as a statue, according to the 
wishes and will of his master. 

Meanwhile, Frederic Lexington seated him- 
sdf, by command, in the chair that his father 
had left ; and the ice, grapes, and conserves, 
made their accustomed rounds, amidst the 
solemn looks and earnestly-expressed regrets 
of some of the guests, and the grave silence of 
the rest. 

'^ Must we never speak again V* whispered 
Lord Brittington to Harriet Lexington, be- 
tween whoni and Laura he was seated... .^^ If 
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it were the honoarable baronet's funeral^ we 
coald not be more yiolently aflfected." 

Harriet looked up at him rather timidly, 
but replied by a smile, in which there was a 
little fright, and a good deal of fan. 

No formal iutrodaction had taken place 
between them ; but this was one of the re^ 
straints which, among many others. Lord 
Brittington seemed to think he had a right to 
throw off, whateyer might be the case with 
less licensed mortals* Besides, in this par- 
ticular instance, he felt that the timely service 
he had rendered the young lady, by having 
saved her both from being choked by her 
little brother's embraces and turned out of 
the room by her fat stepmother, entitled him 
to the honour of being on friendly terms with 
her for the rest of his life. 

Mrs. Cobhurst had looked as doleful as if 
she were going to have a fit of the gout too, 
till the door had closed behind her beloved 
great uncle; but, as soon as he was fairly 
gone, it seemed to strike her that it was her 
duty to bring herself forvrard a little, in order 
to repair, if possible, the dreadful mischirf 
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which had ensaed from her having unfortu* 
nately been a little too long in dressing. 

The round table enabled her to make choice 
of the individual to whom it would be most 
profitable to address herself, and this she 
thought must be the wife of the member of 
parliament, who was, moreover, one of Sir 
Joseph Lexington's most valued and intimate 
friends. 

" What an angelic boy that is of yours, 
Mrs. Lennox !" she began. " I really never 
did, in the whole course of my life, behold 
anything half so lovely, or one quarter so in- 
telligent !" 

Mrs. Lennox replied in the first instance by 
showing all her black teeth most conspicuously, 
and then exerted herself suflSciently to say, 
" Why, yes, ma'am, he is certainly a fine 
boy." 

Mrs. Lennox was so intensely indolent, 
that she never spoke without reluctance, and 
always finished all her little attempts at con- 
versation by a yawn, while a certain resolute 
crossing of the hands, and a deliberate drop- 
ping of the chin upon her ample bosom. 
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seemed to give notice that she did not wish 
to be disturbed any more that time. 

But, well accustomed and well reconciled 
as he was to this style of conversation in his 
lady, the subject on which Mrs. Cobhurst had 
addressed her was not one which so eloquent a 
man as Mr. Lennox could let fall to the ground 
without one word to express the gratitude he 
felt for its having been mentioned. 

Mr. Lennox had been married twenty-two 
years and three quarters to his first wife. 
He had married late, because his father had 
lived long, and that he had neither house nor 
income till he was nearly fifty years old. 
The hopes of an heir which his first lady had 
given him very speedily after his marriage 
had produced in him an excess of joy, which 
was in exact proportion to the disappoint- 
ment which followed upon the birth of a little 
girl. 

No second child was ever bom to him from 
this marriage ; and his grievings and grum- 
blings under this affliction were almost litie- 
rally unceasing. 

Such being his state of mind, the shortness 
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of the time which elapsed before he engaged 
in a second marriage created but little sur- 
prise in any one bat his daughter, who cer- 
tainly did wonder, though she never told any 
body so, that her poor, dear mamma could be 
so very soon forgotten. 

What the emotions of Mr. Lennox must 
hare been, when at length, at the age of sixty- 
six, he was told that his lady had given birth 
to a son, may easily be imagined. 

The young woman whom he had married 
as his second wife was in excellent health ; 
and, the first London advice having been 
taken on the subject, it had been decided 
that she should herself perform the office of 
nunc to her precious o&pring. But the 
anxiety of the father during the year and half 
that she perseveringly fulfilled this maternal 
duty, showed itself in such constant attention 
to his lady's diet, that she had been led to 
eat five regular and very substantial meals a 
day during the whole time, the consequence 
of which was that she had grown immoderately 
fat and immoderately lazy; and, moreover, 
this manner of living had been too firmly 
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established to be easily broken through by a 
person of so particularly good an appetite as 
the second Mrs. Lennox ; so that she went on 
eating and increasing in size as persereringly 
after the young gentleman was weaned as 
before. 

Mr. Lennox let her do in this, and indeed 
in all other respects, exactly what she liked ; 
for he felt himself too much indebted to her 
to be capable of controlling her wishes in any 
way ; but he became conscious that she was 
too indolent to superintend the sports and 
pastimes of his precious heir, and determined^ 
while waiting for the proper time for giving 
him a tutor, to take care himself that his 
boy's habits should in no degree assimilate 
with those of the weaker sex. 

" A boy is a boy !'* was his darling phrase ; 
and to put him in the way of everything 
manly was the great delight of his exist* 
ence. 

Mr. Lennox was rather proud of his horses, 
and accordingly his stables never wanted the 
advantage of a master's eye to keep them in 
good order. Even before the little Reginald 
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could walk alone, he made a daily yisit in his 
father's anns to the hornes and dogs, the 
grooms and the keepers of his father's esta- 
blishment ; and the boy being really a very 
fine, bold, mettlesome fellow, took very kindly 
to the friends he found among them. 

One of these was a young urchin of a 
helper, who speedily became Master Reginald's 
especial favourite, and often relieved the not 
very young papa's arms of his weight, during 
a part of the time which he daily bestowed 
upon his stables and kennels. A very natural 
consequence of this companionship was the 
young heir's learning to lisp the language of 
the said kennels and stables before he had 
fully mastered that of the drawing-room ; 
and the mischievous helper trembled in his 
shoes the first time that he heard the young 
gentleman call the old one *^ a d — d black- 
guard.^' But the immoderate and uncon- 
trollable delight with which Mr. Lennox lis- 
tened to this premature display of manliness 
soon quieted all alarms on that score ; and 
from that day forward the slang and swearing 
vocabulary of Master Reginald was augmented 
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by every possible care, pains, and perseverance 
on the part of the young helper, who wanted 
no other stimulus or reward than the delight 
of hearing the boy swear at his father. 

The little fellow really was handsome, in- 
telligent, and affectionate, notwithstanding 
all the spoiling of various kinds which fell to 
his share ; but most of the strangers who ap- 
proached him stood oddly suspended between 
amusement and horror, at hearing all sorts of 
imprecation and abuse burst from the lips of 
a flaxen-headed cherub of four years old. 

Upon perceiving that Mrs. Lennox seemed 
more inclined to go to sleep after her par- 
ticularly good dinner than even to listen to 
the praises of her boy, the proud father put 
himself forward to continue the conversation, 
and smilingly addressing Mrs. Cobhurst, said: — 

" I am the last person, of course, madam, 
to say anything in praise of the little fellow 
whom you have so kindly mentioned, but I 
do assure you, that when you have seen a 
little more of him you will find out that he 
really is rather an extraordinary child. About 
his prettiness, and all that sort of thing, it is, 
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of coarse, merely a matter of taste.... I think 
him a handsome boy, and it would be nothing* 
better than affectation if I did not say so « . • • 
but that is the least remarkable thing about 
him .... It is his intelligence, madam, that 
is the really remarkable point. I haye no 
doubt in the world that if I were to take that 
child with me to every capital in Europe, and 
let him remain only a few weeks in each, I 
haye not a shadow of doubt but that I should 
briuir him home a&fain, talking fluently the 

possible that some people may blame me for 
letting the little fellow swear as he does. But 
surely there is great folly in this. He utters 
the words with the innocence of an angel, 
dear creature ; and his excessiye quickness 
in catching the sounds he hears, when I in- 
dulge myself by carrying him into the stable- 
yard, is assuredly a proof of very extraor- 
dinary quickness... .Don't you think so?" 

" Unquestionably I do, my dear sir !" re- 
plied Mrs. Cobhurst, with enthusiasm ....** I 
certainly never saw so every way magnificent a 
child in my life . . . And oh ! heavens ! What a 
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memory ! Think of that little angel's re- 
membering everything he has ever heard ! 
Come to me, darling !" she exclaimed, as the 
door opened and the little fellow strutted in — 
" come to me, and see what I will give 
you !" 

" Go to de deyil !" repKed the chUd, with- 
out the least intention of being naughty, and 
only intending to express that he did not 
want to go to her. 

" What an angel !" she ejaculated, quietly 
beginning to eat her grapes. 

" Take me up, Harriet ! " said the boy, 
making his way stoutly towards his sister, as 
soon as he discovered where she was to be 
found ; and Harriet pushed her chair a little 
from the table, that she might be able to 
obey him ; but she looked so delicately small, 
and he looked so massively big, while this 
was about, that Lord Brittington interrupted 
the operation by saying to him, " Won't you 
come to me, my fine fellow ? I can toss you 
about better than your sister Harriet." 

" I come presently, you blackguard !" re- 
plied the boy, ^^ but I must kiss Harriet 
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first;" and he kept his word with a yehe- 
mence that caused her comb to fall out, and 
brought all her beautiful brown hair over her 
neck and shoulders. 

As Mrs. Cobhurst witnessed this perform- 
ance, she inwardly breathed a vow that the 
atrocious little monster should never come 
within arm's length of her; and Lord Brit- 
tington, chancing to catch the glance which 
she bestowed on the lovely child as this 
thought arose, immediately felt a mischievous 
longing to make the heir of the Lennoxes and 
the pretty widow better acquainted. 

His first manoeuvre was the holding up a 
piece of cake, which, aided perhaps by the 
gay good-humour of the bright smile that 
seconded the invitation, induced the little 
Reginald to relax his hold of the overpowered 
Harriet's throat, and to slip down upon his 
sturdy feet and run to him. 

" Now, den, mister d — d bad blackguard, 
give it to me," said the child, shaking back 
his flaxen curls, and looking lovingly up in 
his face. 

" You must climb for it !" said Lord Brit- 
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tington ; and the boy with a little assistance 
obeyed him. 

His lordship wisely permitted him to eat 
his cake in peace, and then said, " Now, 
Reginald, let us have a game of play, 
shall we ?" 

" Yes, you devil ! I like play !" cried the 
boy, immediately rising upon his feet, and 
making an attempt to get from his new 
friend's knees upon the table. 

" We shall have a whole hecatomb of 
crystal sacrificed, if we set to work in that 
way, my hero !" cried Lord Brittington : " we 
will do something more funny than that, 
Reginald." 

And, so saying, the gay young man began 
bounding with him round the room, tossing 
him in a style which made the child scream 
with delight, and then taking him behind the 
chair of his mother, and holding him forward, 
so that he might give her a kiss. 

This being done, seemingly to the satis- 
faction of both parties, his lordship bounded 
on, and paused again behind the chair of Mrs. 
Cobhurst. 

VOL. II. o 
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" Now then you must have another kiss, 
Reginald !" said the mischievous young man, 
depositing him on the shoulders of that highly- 
finished lady . . . but no sooner did she feel 
the unceremonious grasp of the little urchin 
among the bands and plaits of her charming 
coiffure^ than she uttered a tremendous scream, 
and, putting up her hands, seized upon those 
of the child, with a gripe that caused him to 
utter a cry almost as violent as her own. 

Lord Brittington, who plainly perceived 
that she held the little hands with a degree of 
force that must cause positive pain to the little 
fellow, became indignant, and said, in a tone 
rather too expressive, perhaps, " Let his poor 
little hands go, Mrs. Cobhurst, if you please. 
I will take care that he shall do no farther 
injury to your . . . beautiful . . . hair." 

She immediately released the little, red 
hands, her own face becoming at least as red 
as they were ; and Lord Brittington, taking 
the child, who was now sobbing violently, to 
the other side of the table, placed him, with- 
out saying a word, in the lap of his sister. 

As a new example of great effects from 
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little causes, it may be mentioned, that two 
strong and very enduring sentiments were 
generated by this little scene. Mrs. Cob- 
hurst's feelings towards Lord Brittington un- 
derwent a most complete and violent change ; 
from a " bright vision" and " a glorious 
dream," he suddenly became a much-detested 
nightmare; while, on the other hand, he as 
suddenly became in the eyes of Harriet 
Lennox the most amiable of men ! 
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CHAPTER XIU. 

Sir Joseph Lexington continued firm in his 
resolution of not again exposing himself to 
the agony of having a spoiled child let loose 
upon him, and moreover contrived, very skil- 
fully, to lose sight of none of the objects 
which had induced him to make his present 
residence at " the Park." 

During the mornings, he had rather more 
society than any other of the party, and that 
too selected, without scruple, according to 
his own fancy. Sometimes he indulged in a 
little political plotting with Mr. Lennox, 
which, though not likely either to bring in 
the Stewarts, turn out the ministry, or even 
repeal the Reform Bill, was nevertheless very 
pleasant, and very soothing to his nerves. 

Sometimes he got a highly-finished duet in 
the library from Laura and Frederic ; and 
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upon these occasions, as if to reward them 
for the pains they took to please him, he 
always appeared in the most amiable state of 
mind imaginable ; never once tyrannized over 
or insulted his son ; and almost seemed to 
approve the friendly tone which Laura (un- 
consciously) fell into with him . . . 

And sometimes he indulged in tolerably 
long tete-d't^te gossipings with Mrs. Cob- 
hurst. 

Upon the whole, indeed, this " crafty sick- 
ness" on the part of the stately Baronet was 
productive of more pleasure than pain to his 
guests, as well as to himself. To Mrs. Lennox, 
indeed, it made but little difference, her con- 
stant habit being to remain lying on the sofa 
of her own dressing-room, whether at home or 
abroad, from breakfast till luncheon, and from 
luncheon till it was time to dress for dinner. 

She always said she was reading, but it 
was pretty generally believed among those 
who had the pleasure of knowing her most 
intimately, that she very constantly passed all 
these hours in sleep. 

Mr. Lennox had quite enough to do, when 
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his old friend dismissed him, in reading the 
newspapers. 

Though he had for the moment left town in 
a fit of political disgust, he fully intended to 
open upon ministers after Easter in a style 
which, to use his own words, " would make 
them shake in their shoes," and had indeed 
made up his mind not to waste the whole of 
the Easter vacation at Lexington, but to pass 
some days incognito in the great Babylon, in 
close, and in some sort secret, communication 
with a few chosen ultras of his own party, in 
preparing the weapons by means of which he 
hoped to overpower his opponents. 

Mrs. Cobhurst greatly preferred ingratiating 
herself with her venerable relative in private^ 
to sharing his attention with the rest of his 
guests in public. 

Laura had found a friend in Harriet, and 
Harriet had found a friend in Laura, which, 
as they were both into the bargain a thousand 
fathom deep in love, gave them too much oc- 
cupation to leave any leisure for regretting 
the absence of their host. 

As to Lord Brittington, he had perhaps 
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never felt so perfectly happy in the whole 
course of his life. He knew exceedingly well, 
even while happily conscious of all the whim- 
sical propensities of a frolicsome boy, that he 
was, in reality, a very great man ; and it is 
possible he would have been very sorry if he 
had been suddenly informed that this was a 
mistake, and that he was to be a great man 
no longer. 

Yet, nevertheless, this greatness was often 
a bore to him ; and if anything could have 
made him melancholy, he would have felt so 
at observing, as he often did, the great increase 
of cordiality which always followed the an- 
nouncement of his title, when in the company 
of strangers. 

The poor, nameless, obscure, and degraded 
Frederic was the first man whom he had ever 
expressed a wish to become intimate with, 
without feeling himself almost overwhelmed 
by demonstrations of the most vehement ad- 
miration in return. 

Frederic had saved his life, and this service 
had at once opened the young nobleman's 
heart towards him ; and he thought with great 
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satisfaction of the pleasure he should have in 
proving that the wide distance which fortune 
had placed between them could not prevent 
his holding him as a valued friend through 
life. 

But he very soon discovered that it was 
easier to win the aid of Frederic Lexington's 
arm, than to obtain anything like familiar 
friendship from hira....And then it was that 
he began to consider his friendship as the 
most precious good the Gods could bestow. 

The manner in which Lord Brittington had 
treated Frederic from the day the accident 
happened not only showed his good heart, 
but his good judgment. He soon perceived 
the sort of coldness and restraint with which 
his first cordial advances towards intimacy 
were received, and cautiously avoided making 
any obtrusive efforts for overcoming the icy 
barrier.... but he trusted frankly and loyally 
to the sincerity of the sentiment which he felt 
in his own heart, and this trust did not deceive 
him. 

Frederic soon felt conscious that he had 
been ungenerous and unjust in attributing the 
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advances of the young nobleman to his wish 
of discharging an obligation which weighed 
upon him ; and then — ^it took a wonderfully 
short time to establish a friendship between 
them, well calculated to bear the wear and 
tear of years. 

In addition to this very keenly felt gratifi- 
cation, Lord Brittington had that also of being 

most truly and most pleasantly in love 

truly^ because the sentiment was unmixed, 
well placed, and most heartily sincere ; jHea- 
santljfj because he had the delightful hope of 
being loved again, and that by a true woman's 
heatt, and not with the ambitious, speculating 
sort of tender passion, of which he had al- 
ready more than once been the object.... 

And Frederic, though in truth almost as 
wretched as his new friend was the reverse, had 
nevertheless some moments that were very pre- 
cious to him. He already loved and esteemed 
Lord Brittington more than he had ever loved 
and esteemed any other man ; and the differ- 
ence in their ages, far from chilling this 
friendship, rather tended to produce a con- 
trary effect. 

o 5 
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Frederic loved him as he might have loved 
a volatile younger brother who wanted a little 
of his discretion to keep him steady; and 
Lord Brittington set Frederic down on the 
tablet of his heart as the only human being to 
whom he would apply for counsel and assist- 
ance if he should ever be unlucky enough to 
get into a scrape. 

Neither was poor Frederic insensible to the 
great relief of not being expected to be in 
constant attendance upon the wayward old 
man, who seemed constantly balancing be- 
tween two feelings respecting him — the one 
of which strongly propelled him to treat this 
unfortunate son as a slave, and the other 
almost as strongly leading him to consider 
him as one of the most important persons in 
existence. 

It was equally a relief to escape from the 
pomposity of the one and the tyranny of the 
other ; and the victim of both seemed to 
breathe more freely as he remembered that, for 
the present at least, he might look forward to 
some hours in every day, during which he 
should not be exposed to either. Yet, strange 
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to say, the hour at which he was still sum- 
moned to the presence of this capricious father 
was not hy any means the least happy of the 
day.... For was he not thus summoned for the 
purpose of joining his voice to that of Laura? 
and this, despite all the undoubting belief 
which was settled in his heart, first, that he 
was much too old to be loved by any creature 
so brightly young as Laura, and secondly, 
that her love, her first precious love, had been 
bestowed upon his happy friend ! . . . For, had 
he not seen her agony when Brittington first 
proposed the perilous leap ? And had he not 
seen her dreadful agitation afterwards ? . . . . 
And yet, notwithstanding all this blank hope- 
lessness, he was not sufficiently master of him- 
self to listen to her delicious voice with indif- 
ference, but gazed upon her, and listened too, 
as he joined his voice to hers, and, in defiance 
of all the grave remonstrances of reason and 
common sense, gave himself up to the pleasure 
of the moment — 

And snatched a fearful joy. 
« « « « 4F 

Mrs. Cobhurst's first t^te-d-t^te with Sir 
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Joseph in the library was a very satisfectory 
one to herself, for it gave her something 
tangible to do in the way of espionnagey for 
which she knew herself well fitted, but the 
value of which to the old baronet must, of 
course, depend upon the interest he might 
attach to such information as she was able to 
coUect. 

The great increase of afiection which he had 
manifested towards herself, from the very first 
moment that she had hinted at her conviction 
of his son's unworthiness, and of his natural 
and praiseworthy dislike to him in conse- 
quence, convinced her that his misdemeanours 
formed at least one subject upon which she 
might confidentially dilate with safety and 
advantage; but, even on this theme, she 
wanted a little more information, in order to 
enlighten her on the particular points on 
which communications would be received with 
the greatest interest. 

Her first library conversation not only fully 
satisfied her on this point, but gave her suflS- 
cient light on sundry other topics to assist her 
in her proceedings. 
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" What a dear, good creature you are, 
my charming Augusta," said the old man, 
upon her entering the library, immediately 
after breakfast on the morning after his 
retreat. 

" It is so very kind of you, Augusta, (you 
see I have not forgotten the name of Augusta) 
it is really so very kind of you to quit every- 
body, in order to visit me !" 

The heart of Mrs, Cobhurst bounded in her 
bosom, even as the heart of a lover might have 
done, on receiving a tender welcome from his 
mistress ; nor did she permit herself to take 
amiss the apparently accidental negligence 
which caused his neglecting to take the white 
hand which she held out to him, for he said at 
the same time, ** There, sit down there, will 
you, and let me hear all you have got to say 
to me ... . It is such a pleasure to me to listen 
to you !" 

And there^ exactly in the chair he pointed 
to, she placed herself, though she would have 
better liked another that was much nearer to 
him, and which would have enabled her to 
have practised some of the little affectionate 
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tricks and caresses which her overflowing heart 
dictated as testimonies of affection. 

But, on the other hand, the chair he had 
pointed to was immediately opposite to him, 
and it was doubtless for the pleasure of looking 

at her that he had dictated this position 

So the colloquy began with great alertness on 
both sides. 

" Well, my dear, I want you to tell me," 
said Sir Joseph, " how that unfortunate ne^er- 

do-well Frederic gets on with all of you I 

suppose you find him as stupid as an owl, do 
you not ?" 

" Why, as far as I am concerned, my dear 
sir," replied Mrs. Cobhurst, " I cannot say I 
find much reason to change my original opinion 

of him To tell you the truth, dear uncle, 

I do sometimes think it is impossible that he 
can be your son.. ..He is so very unlike you?" 

It was a very queer look that took posses- 
sion of the old gentleman's features, as he 
listened to this, and, for a moment, Mrs. Cob- 
hurst was dreadfully afraid that she had said 
something wrong; but she was most com- 
fortably reassured by his immediately relaxing 
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into something more nearly approaching a 
hearty laugh than she had ever heard from him 
before .... and still more by his saying imme- 
diately afterwards, " You are the very drollest 
lady, my charming Augusta ! . . . . And cer- 
tainly you have suggested a way of getting 
quit of this troublesome claimant upon me 
that it would be very gratifying to follow, if 
it were possible. But do you not think there 
is something very unfortunately Lexingtonian 
in the general cast of his features ? .... A little 
caricatured, certainly, for we none of us, I 
believe, ever exhibited such a huge pair of 
black eyes as his ... . Nevertheless, unless you 
can do me the immense service of finding out 
some other proof of my having been deceived 
in this matter, I am greatly afraid that I must 
be burthen ed with him still .... You will do 
me a great favour, however, if you would look 
about for something of this sort, for it is a 
great misfortune to have such a claim upon 
one, when there are others so very .... How- 
ever, we will say no more upon the subject at 
present .... But, tell me, my dear, is he civil 
to you all?" 
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" To me, my dearest ancle, he certainly is 
as rude as it is well possible for a young man 
to be .... I really believe he has taken a per- 
fect aversion to me." 

^^ That indeed may beget a suspicion that 
he is no son of mine !" said Sir Joseph, very 
solemnly, and shaking his head, as if deeply 
distressed. 

« Oh, never mind, my dear sir ! Of course, 
I cannot expect that your drawing-room 
should be as pleasant to me when you are 
absent, as it is when you are present .... But 
the delight of being permitted to come to 
you here must console me." 

" Thank you, my dear, thank you," said 
Sir Joseph. " And how does Laura behave 
among all these strangers ?" 

" Why, certainly not exactly as a niece of 
Sir Joseph Lexington's ought to behave," re- 
plied Mrs. Cobhurst, with a look of great 
concern. " Her manners are those of a 
vulgar schoolgirl. She seems to have run up 
a most ridiculous sort of intimacy with that 
little Miss Lennox ; and I should say, if any- 
thing so every way improper could be pos- 
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sible, that she is doing all she possibly can to 
make Mr. Frederic flirt with her .... To my 
feelings, the attention she pays him is perfectly 
disgusting, I assure you." 

" You don't say so, my dear," returned Sir 
Joseph, taking out his pocket-handkerchief, 
and blowing his nose vehemently. " What a 
poor, low-minded creature she must be ! . . . . 
And it is the more detestable, because it is 
quite evident that Lord Brittington admires 
her. The girl must be an idiot." 

" Indeed I think so," returned Mrs. Cob- 
hurst, with an expressive movement of the 
head...." Yes," she added, it is quite plain 
that this boy ...for he is but a boy. Sir Joseph... 
however, it is quite plain that he does admire 
her. But you may take my word, that no- 
thing will ever come of it." 

" God bless my heart and soul !" exclaimed 
Sir Joseph. " I am very sorry, my dear, to 
hear you say that.... very sorry, indeed, Au- 
gusta.... For, just at this time, he is the 
most desirable match in the kingdom; and 
even the Lexingtons might be proud of such 
a connexion.... And do you really think that 
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her fancy for that.. .that odious Frederic would 
make her refuse him ?" 

There was a degree of eagerness in the old 
man's manner of saying this, which conyinced 
her that an affirmative to the question would 
settle poor Laura's place in his favour for 
ever, at a point considerably below Zero; 
and she therefore replied without a moment's 
hesitation, " I do think so." 

" I thank you, Mrs. Cobhurst ; I thank you 
very much for your watchfulness and can- 
dour," he replied ; " and you will do me a 
great favour if you will continue to make your 
observations on this subject .... I assure you, 
it may make a ^ reat difference, a very great 
difference .... Fall in love with Frederic, in- 
deed ! . . . . And turn a deaf ear to such a 
lover as Lord Brittington ! It is monstrous, 
my dear ! Positively monstrous !" 

" So it appears to me, sir, believe me," 
returned his sympathizing niece .... 

And then the conversation continued in a 
pleasant, gossiping style, upon all the foibles 
and follies of the party collectively, till Sir 
Joseph dismissed her, with a reiterated request 
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that she would look about her, and tell him 
everything. 

The after-dinner conversation continued 
every day to be wholly engrossed by the 
young Reginald, Lord Brittington contributing 
not a little to the riot which the boy pro- 
duced. During these scenes, Mr. Lennox 
continued an unceasing sotto voce commen- 
tary upon the very great, the very remark- 
able, the very particularly remarkable, talents 
displayed by his heir, while Mrs. Lennox sat 
the whole time nibbling cakes and grapes, 
sipping wine, and dimpling her fat face 
with smiles, as much as these occupations 
would permit, at every oath her pretty boy 
uttered. 

Occasionally, however, this delectable state 
of enjoyment was disturbed for a moment or 
two by a squall from the young heir ; and, 
whenever this happened, she exerted herself 
to scold Harriet very heartily. The formula 
put in use for this (doubtless) necessary dis- 
cipline, was almost always the same, and ran 
thus: 

" Good gracious, Hayet ! How can you ? 
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How you do go on tormenting that child ! If 
it was not for you, he would never cry from 
January to December ; but I do believe you 
are jealous of him !" 

As Hayet was not deaf, it is to be pre- 
sumed that this oft-repeated remonstrance was 
heard by her ; but, as neither her doting fond- 
ness for her little brother, nor the merry 
smile with which she watched his frolics, ever 
appeared to be in the least affected by it, it is 
to be presumed, also, that it did not produce 
any lasting effect upon her. And yet now 
and then she might be heard to sigh, though 
very gently, and once or twice Lord Britting- 
ton observed her delicate complexion to be a 
little heightened when the charge of jealousy 
was pronounced with peculiar point and em- 
phasis. 

Frederic and Laura, during these after- 
dinner scenes, were left as completely t^te-a- 
Ute as if they had been alone in the room, for 
Mrs. Cobhurst invariably bestowed herself 
upon Sir Joseph, sharing his dessert in the 
library with all the triumphant dignity of 
favouritism.... 
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And these t^te-d-t^tes became daily more 
absorbing to both Frederic and Laura. 

Once, and once only, Lord Brittington left 
off his good-humoured sport with his noisy 
playfellow, who was become so fond of him 
that he was never contented for a moment if 
his attention was withdrawn.... Once, and once 
only. Lord Brittington seemed weary of all 
this, and attempted to join in the conversa- 
tion of Frederic and Laura. But he speedily 
discovered that they were discussing the style 
of Carlyle, Frederic declaring that he was 
sublime, quoique often obscure; and Laura 
maintaining that he was sublime, parceque he 
was often obscure. 

" It is there you are, is it ?" said Lord 
Brittington laughing. " Upon my word, my 
good friends, I cannot forsake Reginald to fol- 
low you, for you are getting into a very misty 
region....clouds and darkness rest upon it, and 
its paths are too difficult for me.. ..And now, 
Reginald, if you will leave your sister at peace 
for one little five minutes, I will play at * leap- 
frog ' with you all round the room." 

Happily, however, for the more peaceable 
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portion of the society, Master Reginald went 
to bed at nine o'clock. Mrs. Lennox settled 
herself upon the drawing-room sofa the mo- 
ment he had left it, and though she constantly 
and positively assured her husband that she 
had not the least intention of going to sleep, 
she as constantly drew up her feet upon the 
said sofa by gentle and imperceptible degrees, 
and then nobody heard any more of her, till 
the biscuits, wine, and bed-candles, made their 
appearance. 

The two girls generally placed themselves 
at a table well covered with pretty picture- 
books ; and the tAvo young men (for Frederic 
could not help fancying that he was still 
young sometimes) took their stations near 
them ; while Mrs. Cobhurst and Mr. Lennox 
generally changed places ; the lady leaving 
the soi'disant invalid to exhibit her white 
hands and her ringed fingers in the drawing- 
room, while knitting a purse for him ; and the 
gentlemen taking her place in the library, to 
read political pamphlets, and to talk at full 
length over them with his much esteemed 
old friend Sir Joseph. 
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It was on the fifth day after this by no 
means disagreeable arrangement had taken 
place, that Lord Brittington challenged Fre- 
deric at the breakfast-table to take a walk 
with him over a certain good-looking turf- 
covered eminence, with a ruined tower on its 
summit, which was visible from the drawing- 
room windows, and which had been the subject 
of an antiquarian discussion on the preceding 
evening. This^ challenge was willingly ac- 
cepted, and the friends set out. 

For the first mile, their conversation ran 
upon the objects among which they were pas- 
sing ; the park, the preserves, the river, and 
so forth ; and then the young nobleman, repos- 
sessing himself of the arm of his companion 
which he had quitted a few minutes before 
for the purpose of jumping over a gate, said 
to him with more of gravity and less of ease 
than usual, 

" Lexington ! Will you be to me a real 
friend?. ..a true and trusty amicus in a case of 
doubt and importance ?" 

" That will I, my dear lord, if all that you 
require be will, and not wit." 
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•* In the first place, then, you must promise 
never again to call rae ^my lord;^ let me be 
Brittington to you, as you are Lexington to 
me. Will you promise me this ?" 

" If you insist upon it, yes," replied Fre- 
deric.,.." although I am not quite sure that I 
approve such incongruities." 

" I did nbt think you had been such an old- 
fashioned formalist, Lexington ; however, let 
that pass for the present, and now listen to 
me.... Have you found out, or do you guess, 
or do you know, that I am ten thousand fathoms 
deep in love ?" 

And here Lord Brittington stopped short, 
very evidently expecting an answer. 

Lexington felt for an instant as if he were 
suffocating, and had no breath to speak at all ; 
but he had not lived for forty years in an al- 
most incessant struggle to subdue his feelings, 
without having acquired great command over 
himself, and never had his will so stedfastly 
supported him in such trials as at that instant. 
A moment, too, sufficed to remind him that 
he knew the fact before, and had meditated 
upon it during many feverish, sleepless nights. 
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All there was now in the misery of that most 
painful moment, was the stringent necessity of 
not letting his frank-hearted companion per- 
ceive what was passing within him. And 
poor Frederic achieved this. 

" Do I guess it ? Do I know it ?" he re- 
plied, with the air of one who is deliberating 
how to answer. " What should you think 
of my perspicuity, dear Brittington, if I said, 
no ?" 

" I know not what I might think of your 
perspicuity, my dear fellow," replied the other; 
** but I should begin to have a very high 
opinion of my own self-control .... I would 
rather, if it were possible to help it, that it 
should not be known to any one else just at 
present .... That is to say, not this very mo- 
ment, you know. Nobody ever seems to give 
me credit for being in earnest on any subject ; 
but, by my honour, Lexington, I am very pro- 
foundly in earnest now, and would not, if I 
could find out how to help it, commit any 
blunder in taking what I truly consider as the 
most important step in the life of man .... 
And I want you to help me, Lexington." 

VOL. II. P 
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" I would help you, my dear lord, with all 
my heart and soul," replied Frederic, eagerly, 
" in any matter wherein I thought it possible 

to do so But here! Oh, surely you 

are greatly mistaken in supposing I can have 
any such power !" 

" No ; I am quite sure of the contrary, and 
perhaps, if you will listen to me patiently for 
a minute or two, I may be able to convince 
you that I am right. . . .It is a mighty fine 
thing, Frederic, especially at three-and-twenty, 
to have an Earl's coronet, and an income of 
lots of thousands a month ! But this, like 
everything else in the world, has its draw- 
backs. I have had but little time as yet for 
personal experience of the fact ; nevertheless, 
I have found out, Lexington, that most people 
are a devilish deal more civil to me than they 
are to fellows who have no coronet and no 
thousands.. ..And, upon my soul, there are 
moments when I have wished that I were 
*lord of my presence and no lord beside,* 
only that I might find out how people really 
valued or despised me. Cannot you fancy 
that there must be something exceedingly 
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disagreeable when a new acquaintance gives 
one's hand a particalarly affectionate gripe, in 
thinking that it is likely enough he may be 
full of kind feelings towards my great estate, 
but that in truth he cares not a single straw 
for me ?" 

" * 'Twere to consider too curiously, to con- 
sider so, my lord,'" said Frederic, with a 
melancholy smile. 

" * No, faith, not a jot !' " returned the 
young nobleman, taking up the quotation; 
" and I might go on," he added, " and still, 
in the wor<is of poor Hamlet, * follow' (the 
thought) *with modesty enough, and likeli- 
hood to lead it'... .But I will content myself 
with telling you that, in sober truth, I do feel 
this — ^ay, and very often, too. And, then, 
Frederic," he went on, hanging his head, with 
a very comic look of melancholy, " there is 
something a great deal worse than this ultra- 
civility on the part of my male fellow- 
creatures, and that is the ultra-tenderness 
which I so often encounter from my female 
ditto." 

And then, assuming a totally different 

p 2 
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mannery and with a look from which every- 
thing like jesting was banished, he added, 

'' Lexington, your situation is a terrible 
one ! To a man of yoar temperament, which 
prevents you from taking anything lightly, it 
is very terrible; yet believe me, my dear 
friend, and you may, for now at least I am 
speaking as gravely as you yourself could do, 
there are circumstances in which I would 
rather be in your situation than my own. 
When you love a woman, Frederic, and tell 
her so, and look in her eyes to see how the 
avowal affects her, you may believe what you 
read there, as faithfully as the words of angels 
....There will be no bribery and corruption at 
work to deceive you.. ..But I!.. ..How can I 
ever feel the same assurance?" 

" There is something of indelicacy perhaps 
in my being the first to name the lady to 
whom I know you have alluded," said Frederic, 
colouring, ^^yet I cannot resist the impulse 
which leads me to declare that, if my judg- 
ment does not play me false.. ..in short, if I 
am not more completely deceived in character 
than I have ever yet found myself, Miss Laura 
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Lexington is utterly incapable of falsifying the 
feelings of her heart in the answer she will 
give when you propose to her/' 

Lord Brittington seized upon the hand of 
Lexington, and wrung it almost convulsively. 

" Thank you a thousand times, my dearest 
friend, for that opinion ! God bless you ! and 
make you some day as happy a man as you 
have now made me.... I have thought the same 
myself, Lexington.... But what is my judg- 
ment, compared to yours?.. ..You look on, 
with the unimpassioned eye of cool philosophy 
....while I, intoxicated by a passion as well 
placed as it is vehement, feel that I am in the 
condition of one who has no sane judgment 
left .... But I feel that you are right, and 
that I deserve to be scourged for having 
ever doubted her !".... 

And then the happy lover remained silent 
for a minute or two, walking ahead with a 
rapidity of movement that seemed to corre- 
spond with the bounding pulsations of his 
heart. 

It was not Frederic, however, who broke 
this silence; but, after standing still for a 

P 3 
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short space, with his eyes fixed upon the 
ground. Lord Brittington said, in a very mo- 
dest voice, " I am not deceived, LexingtOD, 
anoL I, in thinking that Laura has manifested 
something like . . . something like interest for 
me ? Do you remember her terror when my 
accident happened ? ... Do you remember her 
scream? I heard it in the midst of all the 
peril from which you rescued me . . . and I 
remember too the look of agony, I might 
almost call it, when I first proposed the mad 
exploit to you . . . Had it been any other girl 
but Laura Lexington, I should believe that 
there was an object in it . . . Heaven forgive 
me ! But I have been made suspicious . . . 
But you say truly, Lexington, I have now 
been blessed enough to find an exception ! . . , 
Tell me, did you observe her emotion on the 
occasion I have mentioned ?" 

** I did," said Lexington. 

" And am I a puppy for thinking that it 
was some little indication of my not being 
quite indifferent to her ?" 

" Most assuredly not, my lord," said Fre- 
deric. And then, feeling that his phrase was 
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a chilling one, and had been made so by no 
want of conviction on his own part that Lord 
Brittington had read aright the obvious agi- 
tation of Laura at the time of the accident, 
he added, in a more cheering tone, " But why 
ask rae, dear Brittington ? . . . Why ask any 
man ? In such a case as this, the parties 
concerned are the only ones capable of com- 
prehending the full meaning of any single 
look or word that passes between them . . . 
and once assured that the feelings manifested 
are sincere, there is little danger of any long 
enduring mistake as to the nature of them." 

Lord Brittington passed his arm through 
that of his companion with the cordial grasp 
of grateful friendship, and presently said, ** I 
feel myself incomparably better satisfied than 
before I opened my heart to you ; and now, 
throwing my vile doubts and suspicions to 
the winds, I shall go on steadily in pursuit of 
the object upon which the whole happiness 
of my life depends . . . But I shall not pro- 
pose directly, Lexington. There would be 
something indelicate, I think, in such preci- 
pitation. I know not how much longer your 
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honourable father may endure my presence, 
but I should be very sorry to take my depar- 
ture just at present, Frederic . . . What think 
you ? How soon will it be necessary to begin 
making speeches about having already made 
such a tremendous visitation ?" 

" Not yet, believe me," replied Frederic, 
smiling. " I am not, as you must have per- 
ceived, very much in the private counsels of 
my father ; but thus far I can let you into his 
confidence, that if he wished your visit ended, 
you would not be long left ignorant of the 
fact . . . The manners of Sir Joseph Lexington 
have at times, I think, the very highest polish ; 
and I rather suspect that it would pain him 
less to be accused of breaking several of the 
commandments, than of infringing the laws 
of gentlemanlike hospitality. But, neverthe- 
less, his temper unconsciously predominates 
over his principles, and I have seen him be- 
tray what was passing within, in a way that 
persons with a thousand times more frank- 
ness of character would very conscientiously 
avoid ... So have no fears of overstaying your 
welcome ... for if ever you do so, it will not be 
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from ignorance of his wishes, but in defiance 
of them." 

" This, too, is good hearing, friend Fre- 
deric," replied the light-hearted lover ; " and 
now let us turn about and go to luncheon. 
I shall eat pour quatre. Our upland walk 
and my lightened spirit will give me a terrific 

appetite." 

« ♦ # ♦ ♦ 

This confidential talk did good, for the 
time at least, to both the friends, but in a 
very different manner. 

It set the heart of Lord Brittington com- 
pletely at ease respecting the wisdom of the 
choice he had made, and the security he might 
feel when confiding the happiness of his life 
to Laura. 

And it set the heart of Frederic in some 
sort at rest too, for it served to remove a kind 
of vague consciousness that it was just pos- 
sible the emotion betrayed by Laura might 
have been occasioned by the danger of ano- 
ther, as well as by that of Lord Brittington . . . 
which consciousness would probably have 
been less vague, had he not at all moments so 
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perseveriDgly remembered both his own age 
and that of Laura. But Frederic Lexington 
saw no symptoms of fatuity in the young no- 
bleman ; on the contrary, he had betrayed in 
that very conversation a much greater portion 
of diffidence than could fairly be expected in 
a young man possessed of so many personal 
as well as adventitious advantages. More- 
over, the unfortunate Frederic had the greatest 
faith in the innate correctness of a man's own 
impressions on such subjects ; and he shrunk, 
with a mixture of terror and self-disdain, 
from the idea of permitting his own feeble 
feeling of what might be possible to shake 
his belief in the full and honest conviction of 
his friend. 

It was, therefore, with a mind deeply im- 
pressed with the belief that his destiny in 
this life was to be uniform, and uniformly sad, 
that Frederic Lexington returned to his home, 
determined to devote all the energy of his 
mind to the task of enduring the lot assigned 
him with the resignation of a Christian man. 

One idea pressed upon him now, as it had 
often done before, which, if it did not recon- 
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cile him to his fate, gave him at least that 
melancholy sort of courage under calamity 
which arises from feeling that it is inevitable. 
The unfortunate mother of Frederic had died 
when he was nine years old. He had loved 
her passionately, and remembered her per- 
fectly ; but this remembrance had been tar- 
nished throughout his whole life by the know- 
ledge that she had lived in sin and died in 
obloquy. Often, in his younger days, had he 
told himself that no blessing that the all- 
bountiful hand of Heaven could shed would 
have the power to heal this hopeless wound in 
his heart. . . . And, as he entered his remote 
chamber on returning to the house, he looked 
round on his books, his drawings, and on 
the musical instruments which constituted its 
most precious furniture, and blessed Heaven, 
with fervent thankfulness, for giving him con- 
solations so little likely to fail. 

" As for the rest," thought he, " it is best 
as it is . . . Would not my misery have been 
greater had she loved me ; and, had I been 
told by her proud father that, however little 
worthy he had considered a female heir of his 
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